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THE REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 
(Continued from 3™ §. i. p. 503.) 

23 Febr. [1593-4.] — Edward Allde. Entred 
for his copie, &c. a ballad intituled A doleful 
Songe made by Robert Randole, borne in Wales. 

vj‘. 
p. 309) speaks of this “ doleful 
not for, 


nch Books, 3 





[Ritson (Bibl. Poet. 
song” as if it had really been written by, and 
this criminal: see also the next entry. ] 

Jobn Danter. Entred for his &e. a 
ballad intituled A wofull and sorrowfull complaint 
of Robert Randall and Tho. Randall his son, who 
were Thomas of Waterings the 


rzryj of February,1593  . . . s . vj". 


copie, 


executed at St. 


must have been made in anti- 
Ritson gives the date erro- 
» crime committed, 


[The preceding entries 
cipation of the execution: 
neously. Stow says nothing of tl 
but it was probably piracy. ] 
Entred for his copie, 
Lor hinge Gla sse jor 
gent. 

vj 
printed in 1594 by Creede under the 
title of “A looking Glasse for London and England: 
Made by Thomas Lodge, Gentleman, and Robert Greene.” 
lé was three times reprinted, viz. in 1598, 1602, and 
1617, and may k 


5 Marcij.—Thos. Creed 
&e. a booke intitule 1 The 
London, by Tho. Lodg and Robert Gree ne, 


[This drama was 


be seen in the edition of Greene's Works, 
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in 1831, vol. i. p. 54. 


| shoals; on p. 65 
| great pains in the collation of the later editions, but they 


Italic References | 


| copie, &e. a booke in[ti]tuled The most delectable 
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It is to be regretted that the editor 
did not correct, or suggest the correction of, v: irious mis- 
prints: thus on p. 61 we have “ mustering” for blus- 
tering: on p. 62 “either” for highly, and “shelves” for 
“through” for thought, &c. He took 


repeated the blunders of the first. ] 


viij Marcij.— John Danter. Entred unto him 
for his copie &c. a booke intituled A newe booke 


| of newe conceits. 


[Probably some early jest book, but not now known, 
at least under that title. 7 


xii Mareij—Thomas Millington. Entred for 
his copie &c. a booke intituled The jirste parte of 
the Contention of the twoo famous houses of York 
and Lancaster, with the deathe of the good Duke 
Humfrey, and the banishment and deathe of the 
Duke of Suff: and the tragicall ende of the prowd 
Cardinall of Winchester, with the notable rebellion 
of Jack Cade, and the Duke of} Yorke's first clayme 
unto the Crowne. . . . - © Ue 

[The Clerk copied sins the whole » title of the old 
edition of this drama, which was “ Printed by Thomas 
Creede for ‘Thomas Millington” in 1594. The only ex- 
emplar known is in the Bodleian Library, where its 
value is well understood, as a play to which Shakespeare 
wrote additions, and which appears in the folio 1623 of 
his works under the title of The Second Part of Henry 
the Sixth. In 1843 the Shakespeare Society reprinted 
the piece precisely as it stands in the unique 4to copy 
at Oxford. ] 


xvj™° Marcij.—John Danter. Entred for his 
copie, &c. a booke entituled The number of Novel- 
lies . . . vwy*. 
xxj° Mareij. — Rich: ard Jones. E ntred for his 


and famous historie of the black Knight . . vj’. 


[A romance of Chivalry, which, if it exist, we have 
never seen, } 


xxij° Marcij.— Abell Jeffes. Entred for his 
copie, &e. a ballad entituled A moste sweete songe 
of an Englishe Merchant that killed a man in 
Guidine, and was for the same judged to lose his 
head; and how in thende a mayden saved his lyfe, 
by J. Dalomey «2. 2 2 tw wt vj". 

[ The Clerk, not being a very good guegpeain, could 
read the name of the place in the MS. laid before 
and wrote Guidine for Embden. This is the ballad 
upon which a play called The Marchant of Eamden was 
founded, which was first acted at Henslowe’s Theatre on 
30th July, 1594, about four months after the date of the 
above entry. The ballad itself is in serted in Evans’s 
Collection, i. 28, of the last edition. Malone mis-read 
Eamden, in Henslowe’s Diary, Candew, and speculated, 
erroneously of course, that the scene of the play was laid 
in the island of Candia.) 


not 
him, 


[1594].— Thomas Gosson. 
Entred for his copie, &c. a booke intituled The 
prais of a good name and the reprcache of an ill 
name . ae oe a ee - vj’. 

XXvj° “dic Aprilis. — John Danter. Entred for 
his copie a ballad intituled A doleful e to the 


XXiii die Aprilis 


ad 
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last Erle of sais to the tune od Bonny sw eete 
Retin . s . + vj". 


[The tune “ is sweet Robin” reenaiienie brings 
to memory the snatch of a ballad introduced by Shake- 
speare into his Hamlet, and sung by Ophelia, “ For bonny 
sweet Robin is all my joy:” the “ doleful adieu” to 
the Earl of Derby was to that tune. This Earl of Derby 
was Ferdinando, who had died at Latham, according to 
Stow (p. 1275, edit. 1605) on April 16. The old Chronicler 
gives a long account of the circumstances attending the 
somewhat sudden demise of the Earl, who by many at 
that day was supposed to have died of witchcraft or 

oison — perhaps both — an image of wax, with some of 
the Earl’s hair, having been found in his chamber. ] 

Primo die Maij.— Mr. Feilde. Entred for his 
copie, &c. a booke intituled The holye historye of 
our lorde and saviour Jesus Christes nativitie, 
lyfe, actes, miracle, doctrine, deathe, passion, Re- 
surrection and asscention, gathered into Englishe 
meeter by Robert Holland Mr of Artes vj*. 

[This rare work was printed by Richard Field, and 
came out in 1594; but the Clerk omitted from the entry 
the most curious part of the title, which we subjoin: 
“ published to withdraw vaine wits from all vnsaverie 
and wicked rimes and fables, to some love and liking of 
spirituall songs and Holy Scriptures.” 
heard of more than one copy of it. ] 


We never saw Or | 


Secundo die Maij.—Peter Shorte. Entred unto | 


him for his copie, under Mr. Warden Cawoode’s 
hande, a booke intituled A plesant Conceyted his- 
torie called the Taminge of a Shrowe . . « vj". 


[Not Shakespeare’s comedy, but the old drama of 
which he made considerable use, particularly as regards 
the conduct of the story. The only known copy of the 
date of 1594 is in the Library of the Duke of Devonshire, 
who most liberally allowed it to be exactly reprinted by 
the Shakespeare Society in 1844. The edition of 1596 
is in the Library of the Earl of Ellesmere; and Steevens 
republished that of 1607. ] 


9 Maij—Mr. Harrison, sen. Entred for his | 


copie, under thand of Mr. Cawood, warden, a 
booke intituled The Ravyshement of Lucrece vj*. 

[The word “ ravishment,” which, no doubt, the poem 
bore in the MS., was dropped in the printed copy, which 
was merely called Lucrece when it came from Field’s press, 
“ for John Harrison, and are to be sold at the signe of 
the white Greyhound, in Paules Church-yard ” in 1594. 
The impression of 1598 was from the types of Peter] 
S[hort] for the same publisher. } 

xiiij? Maij. — Thomas Creede. Entred for his 
copie, under thand of Mr. Cawood, warden, a 
booke intituled The famous Victories of Henrie 
the Fyft, waited the honorable battell of Agin 
court . ‘4 vj’. 

[ This vagietvation dese not aay to Gheheete 
Henry the Fifth, but to the older play (in which Tarlton 
performed, and which was therefore in being before 1588, 
when he died) and which was extremely popular. The 
only known edition has no date, but it is ascertained 
from Henslowe’s MSS. that a play called “ Henry V.” 
was acted at the Newington Theatre on 28 Nov. 1585: 
this was, doubtless, the play entered above. ] 


Thoms Creede. Entred unto him, by the like 
warrant, a booke intituled Zhe Scottishe story of 


James the Fourthe, slayne at Flodden, intermixed 
with a plesant Comedie presented by — 
Ringe of Fayres. . 2 2 «2 2 2 vj‘. 

[We know of no copy of this drama by Robert Gums 
earlier than the 4to of 1598, where it bears very nearly 
the title above given: it was probably first printed in 
1594 in consequence of the preceding registration, but 
the editor of Greene’s Works was not aware of it. He 
tells us that the text is in some places “corrupted beyond 
the power of emendation.” Does he mean that plulantia 
(p. 115) is a corrupted Greek word that he was unable 
to amend to philautia, a very well-known and often em- 
ployed term? In Latin he seems to have been also at 
fault, when he appended a note to vermeum (p. 95), in 
which he speculates that it is a misprint for vermium. 
Did he never hear of ver, the spring, and could he not 
conjecture that the old printer had by mistake joined the 
two words ver and meum ? Surely these corruptions were 
not “ beyond the power of emendation.” 

xiii? Maij.— Thoms Creede. Entred for his 
copie, under thandes of M' Warden Cawood, a 
plea booke intituled The Pedlar's Prophesie vj". 

[A “ plea booke” means here a play book; and the 
Pedlar’s Prophesy, a species of interlude, was printed and 
published with the date of 1595. It was most likely by 
R. Wilson, the famous comedian, who also wrote The 
Cobbler’s Prophesy, printed in 1594.] 

xiiij*® Maij.— Edward White. Entred for his 
copie &c. a booke intituled The Historye of Fryer 
Bacon and Fryer Boungaye. . . . « « Vj*. 

[ The well known play by Robert Greene, published in 
1594. It was several times reprinted in consequence of 
its popularity, and may be found in the last edit. of D. 
O. P. and in Greene’s Works. } 


Edward White. Entred alsoe for his copie, 
under thandes of bothe the Wardens, a booke 
entituled The moste famous Chronicle historye of 
Leire, Kinge of England, and his Three daughters 

vj*. 

[The old “ King Leir,” which preceded Shakespeare’s 
tragedy on the same incidents; but of which the oldest 
extant edition has no date: it certainly was reprinted 
about 1608, in consequence of the success of Shakespeare’s 
work, but what was the date of the earliest impression, 
we are unable to state, excepting on the authority of the 
above entry. ] 

Edward White. Entred likewise for his copie, 
under the handes of bothe the wardens, a booke 
entituled The famous historye of John of Gaunte, 
sonne to Kinge Edward the Third, with his Con- 
quest of Spaine, and marriage of his Twoo daugh- 
ters to the Kinges of Castile and Portugale, §c. 

vj‘. 

[We are not aware of the existence of any such his- 
torical romance; and we may suspect that it was a play, 
although called “a book,” because we see, in the pre- 
ceding entry, that the old trage¢y of * King Leir” has the 
same designation. } 

Edward White. Entred for his copie, under 
thandes of both the wardens, a booke called The 
booke of David and Bethsaba vj*. 

[G. Peele’s well-known play. Nobody that we are 
aware has observed upon the fact that this must have 
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been the second play on the story of David; for on p. 67 


the Chorus promises “a third discourse” on the sume | 
| much for freedome. In those most dangerous forlorne 


theme, which implies that another “ discourse” had pre- 
ceded it: we are further told that the “most renowned 
death ” of David would form the subject of the third 
drama. ] 

Edward White. Entred for his copie a booke 
entituled A pastorall plesant Comedie of Robin 
Hood and little John, &c., by aucthorytie from 
Gewese 2. ce te ttt etl le 

[This entry is probably of too early a date for it to 
refer to either of Munday and Chettle’s dramas, The 
Downfall and the Death of Robin Hood, which were both 


1598-9. It is very possible that in 1594 White con- 
templated, or published, a reprint of the old play of 
Robyn Hood, very proper to be played in May-games, 
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imprisonment, and that in the prime of his time, when the 
strength and delights of youth might have made him do 


times, like another Curtius, he cast himself in hiatum, 
into the gulfe, the jaws of extreme perill, for his countries 


| good: witnesse also the accusation of late cast upon him of 


originally printed by Copland, n. d. and certainly re~ | 


printed by White at a late period in the course of his 
trade: the description “a pastorall pleasant comedy” 
supports this notion. In the five preceding registrations 
the name of Adam Islip was originally inserted by the 
Clerk, but he subsequently altered it to Edward White: 


perhaps White purchased Islip’s interest after the date | 


when the entries were made. ] 
J. Payne Coiiier. 





WILLIAM STRODE.* 


Was William Strode, the member of the earlier 


parliaments of Charles I., and who was imprisoned 
in 1628, the same person whom the King intended 
to have arrested in 1641 ? 

In the historical essays on The Grand Remon- 
strance, and on The Arrest of the Five Members, 
by Mr. Forster, extracts from Clarendon, D’Ewes, 
and others, are brought forward, and a conclusion 
drawn, that William Strode, who was a member 
of the earlier parliaments of Charles I., and who 
suffered a long imprisonment on the dissolution of 
the third parliament of that monarch, was not the 
same William Strode who was a member of the 
Long Parliament, and whom the king intended to 
have arrested on the 4th of December, 1641. 

In the Athene Oxonienses, in the several editions 
of the parliamentary histories, and, indeed, in all 
the other publications (except Mr. Forster's Es- 
says), in which William Strode of the Long Par- 
liament is made a subject of history, he is treated 
as one and the same person with the William 
Strode who was imprisoned in 1628, as before 
mentioned. 

In support of these authorities, and against the 
inference drawn by Mr. Forster, I call attention 
to the following extracts from the sermon preached 
at the funeral of Mr. Strode, especially to those 
portions which are printed in italics : 

“ His parts were commendable, his judgment good, his 
expressions rationall and quick, Aes experience LONG in the 
course of parliamentary affairs,” p. 21. 

“ His tedious and heavy sufferings: Witnesse his long 


* See “N. & Q.” 2>¢ S, xii. 369, 441, 462, for notices of 
the two members named William Strode. 


the highest crime. "Twas his singular serviceablenesse 
that caused him to be one of the first marked and destined 
to destruction,” p. 21. 

Of his death the preacher says, — 

“His disease, an epidemicall feaver, which after some 
colluctations seized on his principals and spirits before 
impaired ana much exhausted both by sufferings and 


4 Ty ” 
.— oO , : | services. .... "IT was not the plague. 
brought out at Henslowe’s Theatre in the spring of | : piag 


Of his temper he says, — 

“ Tle was of a constitution something hot.” 

Extracted from 

“ The Life and Death of David, a Sermon preached at 
the Funeralls of that worthy Member of the Honourable 
House of Commons, William Strode, Esq'*, in the Abbey 
Church in Westminster, by Gasper Hickes, a Member of 
the Assembly of Divines.” London, 1645. 

There is a copy of the Sermon in the Bodleian 
Library. Row anv Price. 

Stourbridge. 





FAROE: FAIRFIELD. 

In a book, entitled The Northmen in Cumberland 
and Westmorland, by Robert Ferguson, Carlisle, 
1856, I find these words : — 

“ The principal term for a mountain, and also that 


| most characteristic of the Scandinavian district, is Fell. 


This retains the Old Norse form of fell, or fial/ ; which in 
the present dialect of Norway has, in accordance with a 
prevailing tendency, been corrupted into Fyeld. The 
only case in which a similar change can be supposed to 
have taken place in our district, is that of Fairfield, the 
next neighbour to Helvellyn, which has been derived 
from the Scandinavian fuar, ‘sheep’: Fairfield signi- 
fying ‘the sheep mountain,’ in allusion to the peculiar 
fertility of its pastures. ‘Fairfield has large, smooth, 
pastoral savannahs, to which the sheep resort when all 
its rocky or barren neighbours are left desolate.’ —De 
Quincey. 1 do not know who is the author of this ety- 
mology, which has been quoted by several writers, but 
it appears to me to be open to considerable doubt: first, 


| because we do not find any other instance of a similar 


change into fjeld or field, or of any tendency towards it ; 
and secondly, because the summit of this mountain is 
such a peculiarly green and level plain, that it might 
not inappropriately be called a ‘ fair field.’ ” 

Thus far Mr. Ferguson. After reading Mr. 
Ferguson's remarks, I opened the book called 
Dansk Ordbog af C. Molbech, anden Udgave, 
Kjébenhayn, 1859, and I found these words : — 

“Faar, et. pl. d. s. [Ordet findes allene i Dansk og 
Svensk.] 1. Et almindeligt Huusdyr, Ovis aries.” 
Which I English thus : — 

“ Faan, et. plural, the same. [ The word is found only 
in Danish and Swedish.] 1. A common domestic animal. 
Ovis aries.” 

The readers of “N. & Q.” must bear in mind 
that Mr. Ferguson, in the book I have just spoken 
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of, tries to show that in olden times many Norse- 
men came and took up their abode in Westmor- 
land and Cumberland; but that few (or perhaps 
no) Danes came from Denmark and took up their 
abode in Westmorland and Cumberland. Most 
likely Mr. Ferguson looked into Christian Mol- 
bech’s Ordbog, before he printed his book. In 
such case, Mr. Ferguson would feel that Mol- 
bech’s remark clashed with his anti-Danish theory. 
After reading Mr. Ferguson's book, I happened 
to read Zhe Oxonian in Iceland; or, Notes of 
Travel in that Island in the Summer of 1860, by 
the Rev. Frederick Metcalfe, M.A., London, 1861; 
and on p. 35, of that work, I found these words :— 


“ Yonder to our right, Vaagii is dimly visible; a name | 


also to be found in the Luffodens, from which islands, 
judging from the similarity of local names, the original 
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population of the Fries are conjectured to have come in | 


Harold Harfager’s days.” 


Now it struck me as very unlikely that Norse- 
men settling in the Farées should give a name 
to these islands which was not Norse, but Danish. 
So I wrote to my kind friend George Stephens, 
the learned Professor of English and Old English 
in the University of Cheapinghaven (or Kiben- 
havn) and asked him what was the meaning of 
Fer in the word “ Frriie”? Prof. Stephens writes 
as follows : — 

“ There is no doubt that the Fries mean the sheep- 
ilands, sheep-oes. When first occupied by the Northmen, 
in the 9th century, they swarmed with ‘sheep and wild 
fowl’; the former certainly the progeny of the sheep 
formerly taken over by the ‘ Papes,’ Irish monks and 
hermits. But Far (now Far) must have once been com- 
mon in Scandinavia. It is found in the Old-Norse Gula- 
things-law (chap. ccxxiii.), but in connection with the 
other word sawr, as if it might otherwise be misunder- 
stood, the word being now so old and rare: ‘Giallda 
Ser-saudi, oc eigi geitr,’ — one-shall-pay-in-fine feer-sauds 
(fer-sheep) and not goats: goats shall not be legal ten- 
der as fine-payment (in bét), Two or three hundred 
years ago, our word sheep was nearly driven out in the 
book-dialect by muttons; and a man might then have 
said, not to be misunderstood, sheep-muttons. In fact, the 
word fir became so extinct in Norway, that it does not 
now exist even as a dialect word, saud being the usual 
term there as in Iceland. In the latter island there is 
still a trace of the old word left in the compound /eri- 
lés, sheep-louse. In Sweden and Denmark the common 
word is now (fir) far, faar, séd, being very rare. But 
all over the North there are various other local and pro- 
vincial words for sheep, ewe, &c.” 

Thus far Professor Stephens. The readers of 
“N & Q.” will now see that, inasmuch as Norse- 
men settled both in the Feries and in Westmor- 
land and Cumberland, there is nothing to be 
shown against the remark that the first part of 
the name Fairfield means sheep. But now with 
regard to the second part of the name. Let us 
turn to p. 421 of Black's Picturesque Tourist of 
Scotland, 15th edition, Edinburgh, mpcccxix1, and 
we shall find these words : — 

“In the immediate vicinity [of the town of Moffat] is 


(St¢ S. IL Jury 12, 62. 


the Hartfell group of mountains, the highest in the south 
of Scotland.” 

A little lower down on the same page, are these 
words : — 

“ Hartfell, or Hartfield, as it is often written in old 
works, in former times gave a title (now extinct) to the 
Annandale family.” 

If Hartfell was “often written Hartfield,” it is 


just as likely that field, in Fairfield, is only another 


form of fell. I think I have now made it as plain 
as need be, that Feriie means sheep-ilands ; and 
that Fairfield means sheep-fell, or sheep-mountain. 
Epwin ARMISTEAD. 
Leeds. 





“THE TIMES” AND ASSAM. 


A singular mistake is to be found in The Times 
of June 12. The third leading article in that 
number is chiefly based either upon erroneous 
data, or, if the data are correct, as [ believe them 
to be, upon an erroneous calculation made from 
them. The data, which appear both in the leading 
article itself and in the correspondent’s letter 
which gave rise to the article,* are that the district 
of Assam in India contains “ 43,000 square miles 
of valleys and glens resembling those of Scot- 
land,” and is inhabited by “a population of some 
2,000,000 souls.” In these numbers there can be 
no great mistake, as in Fullarton’s Gazetteer I 
find the area estimated at 18,200 sq. m., or, if the 
higher lands on both sides be included, at 70,000 
|. m., whilst the population assigned to the 
18,200 sq. m. in 1835 is 602,500. Now the cal- 
culation based upon these data is that “in this 
region there is (sic) upon an average only two fT 
human beings to every 43 square miles —and we 
have allowed ourselves to believe that India is 
overpeopled!” But, if 2,000,000 be divided by 
43,000, it will be found that upon an average 
there are about rorTy-stx AND A HALF (46°51) 
inhabitants to every square mile, or, as nearly as 
possible, two THOUSAND inhabitants to every 43 
square miles, The fact is, the writer of the article 
used in his calculation either 2,000 for 2,000,000, 
or 43,000,000 for 43,000, or, perhaps, he intended 
to write two thousand, and wrote only two. That 
there is no misprint is evident, because the writer 
argues as if there were really only 2 inhab. to 
every 43 sq.m. But let us see whether an agri- 
cultural'country containing on an average 2,000 
inhabitants to every 43 sq. m. can be said to be 
thinly populated. Scotland (the country which 
the writer of the art. compares to Assam) contains 
(according to Fullarton), 29,871 sq. m. with a 
population in 1851 of 2,870,784, or about 96°106 
inhabitants to every sq. m.—about 4,132 to every 


sq 





* This letter is in the same paper. 
+ The small caps. and the ital. are my own. 
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43 sq.m. The proportion of area to population 
in Scotland is therefore about double what it is 
in the valley of Assam. But we must remember 
that in Scotland there are two large cities and 
many large towns, and if we deduct the popula- 
tion of these, or make allowance for them, we 
shall find that the difference between Scotland 
and Assam is not very great. Fullarton gives 
the town-population of Scotland as 1,497,079, and 
the country-population as 1,391,663,* the latter 
cf which numbers would only yield 46°589 inhab. 
to every sq. m., or 2,003 to every 43 sq. m.,T 
almost exactly the same proportion as in Assam. 
Again, if we take the county of Sutherland where 
the town pop. is only 599, whilst the country pop. 
is 25,194 and the area 1865°53 sq. m., exclusive 
of water, we find in the country only 13°505 inhab. 
to every sq. m., or 580°715 to every 43 sq. m., little 
more than a quarter of the proportion im Assam, 
Assam is, indeed, we are told, “ infinitely more 
fertile” than Scotl: and, and therefore it certainly 
ought to be much more densely populated than 
the country portion of Scotland. Still I think I 
have shown that the writer in The Times has 
made a gross error in calculation, and that he 
has thence drawn very false conclusions with re- 
gard to the scantiness of population in India 
generally. 

No notice has, that I am aware of, been taken 
of this error, either in The Times or elsewhere. 

F, CHance. 





Minor Hotes. 


Recovery FROM APPARENT Deratu. — My 
authority for the following anecdote, is a lady who 
heard it related some years ago by the gentleman 
initialed “R.” in my text. The late Baron Platt, 
when a young man, had a severe illness, of which 
he apparently died. Two or three days after the 
fatal event, some gentlemen, friends of the de- 


ceased, went together to the house where the | 


body was laid out, and obtained permission to 
take a farewell lox k of their old associate. While 
standing beside the corpse, one of them said: 
“Ah! we shall never again drink a glass of wine 
with poor Platt;” when poor Platt ‘immediately 
exclaimed —“ But you will, and a good many too, 
I hope.” All fled in terror from the room except 
Mr. R., and he remained until his friend’s resus- 
citation was assured. L. W. 





* These two totals added together give 2,888,742, or 
nearly 18,000 more than the 2,870,784 quoted above as 
the population of the whole country in 1851. 


+ I have here been obliged to divide, as before, by | 


29,871 (sq. m.), though the pet divisor would be 

29,871 less the total number of sq. m. occupied by the 

towns, but this number is not given i Fullarton. More 

than sufficient allowance will, however, certainly be made 

for it, if, for 46-589 we read 50 inhab. to every sq. m., or, 
2,150 to every 43 sq. m. 
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Lapy Hynprorp. — Reading the name of 
“ Hyndford ” in your publication, I am reminded 
of a circumstance, often told to me between thirty 
and forty years ago, that used to surprise me 
much as a child, and a little surprises me now. 

My grandmother used often to describe her 
acquaintance, the last Countess of Hyndford, who 
resided near Edinburgh, as being distinguished 
by a fine flowing beard down to her breast. 

Beards on male chins are more common now a 
good deal than they were in Lady Hyndford’s 
day; but it is a comfort to think that her lady- 
ship failed to make it the fashion to wear them on 
female chins. . 8. 8S. W. 

Ciry.—The question has been mooted whether 
a bishop's see confers the title of city on a town. 
In all the Letters Patent of Henry VIII. for the 
creation of Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, Peter- 
borough, Oxford, &c., the clause occurs :— 

“Qudd tota villa nostra. . . exnune et deinceps im- 
perpetuum sit civitas, ipsamque Civitatem.. . . . vocari 
appellari et nominari decernimus.” 


Mackenzie E, C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


A Worp wantep. —I observe in the reports 
of the proceedings of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation that the members have been talking of 
the language of the dumb, — an evident solec ism! 
Will no neologist come to the relief? We wrote 
and spoke through long years of gas chande liers, 
until somebody “(unknown to fame) came out 
with gaseliers. Honour to him therefor. 

Portict. 


Jewetry. — An ill-looking word is making its 


| entry into our orthography, against which I hope 


you will allow me to protest. I allude to jewe ry 
instead of jewellery. We say millinery from mil- 
liner, haberdashery from haberdasher. Why not 
jewellery from jeweller ? G. L 

A Brep, tue Pretupe or Deatu. — Howell, 
in his Familiar Epistles observes, July 3, 1632 : 

“T can tell you of a strange thing I saw lately here 
and I believe tis true. As | pass’d “by St. Dunstan’s in 
Fleet Street the last Saturday, I stepp’d into a lapidary 
or stone-cutter’s shop to treat with the master for a stone 
to be put upon my father’s tomb: and casting my eyes 
up and down, I might spie a huge marble wi ith a large 
inscription upon’t, which was thus, to my best remem- 
brance — 

“ « Here lies John Oxenham, a goodly young man, in 
whose chamber, as he was struggling with the pangs of 
death, a bird with a white breast was seen fluttering 
about his bed and so vanish’d. 

“ «Here lies also Mary Oxenham, the sister of the said 

John, who died the next day, and the same apparition 
was seen in the room. 

“* Here lies hard by, James Oxenham, the son of the 
said John, who dyed a child in his cradle a little after, 
and such a bird was seen fluttering about his head a little 
before he expir’d, which vanish’d afterwards.’ 

“ At the bottom of the stone there is: — 

“Here lies Elizabeth Oxenham, the mother of the 
said John, who died sixteen years since, when such a 
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bird with a white brest was seen about her bed before 
her death.’ 

“To all these ther be divers witnesses, both squires 
and ladies, whose names are engraven upon the stone.’ ” 

In the Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, a similar 
example occurs ; and Mr. Kingsley, in Westward 
Ho! very effectively introduces the white bird 
which preceded the death of one of Captain 
Drake's companions. 

Mr. Fitz-Patrick, in his recently published 
Life, Times, and Correspondence of Bishop Doyle, 
vol. ii. p. 496, remarks, while describing the death 
of Dr. Doyle : — 

“ Considering that the season was midsummer and not 
winter, the visit of two robin-red-breasts to the sick-room 
may be noticed as interesting. They remained flut- 
tering round, and sometimes perching on the uncurtained 
bed. The Priests, struck by the novelty of the circum- 
stance, made no effort to expel the little visitors; and 
the robins hung lovingly over the Bishop’s head, until 
death released him.” 

Are there any other instances in which the 
appearance of a bird would seem to have augured 
approaching death ? C. 





Queries. 
DUDDYNGTON, THE ORGAN MAKER. 
ORGANS AND ORGAN BUILDERS. 


“This endenture made the yere of oure lorde god 
m! ve xix, and in the moneth of July xxix. day. Wit- 
nesseth that Antony Duddyngton, Citezen of London, 
Organ Maker, hath made a full bargayn condycionally, 
with Maister Will™ Patenson, Doctour in Divinite, Vicar 
of Alhalowe Barkyng, Robt Whytehed and John Churche 
Wardeyns of the same Churche, and Maisters of the 
Pisshe of Alhalowe, Barkyng, next the Tower of London, 
to make an Instrument, that y* to say, a paver of organs 
for the foresed churche, of dowble Cefaut ( ?) that y* to say, 
xxvij. playne kayes, and the pryncipale to conteyn the 
length of v foote, so folowing w' Bassys called Diapason 
to the same, conteynyng length of x foot or more; And to 
be dowble pryncipalls thoroweout the seid Instrument, so 
that the pyppes w'inforth shall be as fyne metall and 
stuff as the utter parts, that is te say, of pure Tyn, w' 
as fewe stoppes as may be covenient. And the seid An- 
tony to have ernest vj" xiij* iiij". Also the foreseid 
Antony askyth v quarters of respytt, that y* to say, from 
the fest of Seynt Mighell the Archaungell next folowing 
to the fest of Seynt Mighell, the day twelmoneth folow- 
ing. And also undernethe this condicion, that the fore- 
said Antony shall convey the belowes in the loft abowf in 
the seid Quere of Alhalows, wt a pype to the song bourde. 
Also this pmysed by the seid Antony, that yf the fore- 
seid Maister Doctour, Vicare, Churche Wardeyns, maisters 
of the pisshe, be not content nor lyke not the seid Instru- 
ment, that than they shall allowe him for convaying of 
the belows xi* for his cost of them, and to restore the 
rest of the Truest (?) agayn to the seid Maisters. And yf 
the seid Antony decesse and depart his naturall lyf 
w'in the forseid v quarters, that then his wyff or hys exe- 
eutours or his Assignes shall fully content the foreseid 
some of iiij'' xiij* iiij¢ to the seid Vicare and churche 
wardeyns and maisters of the pisshe wtout any delay. 
And yf they be content w' the seid Instrument, to pay to 
the seid Antony fyfty poundes sterlings. In Witnesse 


wherof the seid pties to these endentures chaungeably 
' 
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have set their sealls. Yeven the day and yere above- 
seid.” 
This contract appears to have been performed, 
as evidenced by the following receipt annexed : — 
“M*, Yt I Anthony Duddyngtonne have Rec* of 
Harry Goderyk, Cherche Wardeyn of Barkyng the som 
of xxx" st.,in pt of paymt* of |" st., the wiche I shold 
have for a payr of orgens. In Wytnesse heyrof, I the 
forsayd Antony have subscrybed my name the xxij day 
of Mche, Ad xv¢ xx. 
“Be me, Antony DuppyNGTon.” 
These interesting documents are extant among 
the records of the parish of Allballows Barking. 
I should be glad to learn whatever may be known 
of this early organ builder or his works. 
7s 
Gero, R. Corner. 





Joun Anranam.— Can any of the readers of 
“ N. & Q.” give any information as to the where- 
abouts of the descendants of a John Abraham, of 
High Holborn, whose death is noticed in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for the year 1800? Perhaps 
the following particulars relative to his family may 
be a clue: He had four daughters and one son, 
Henry, who went to India. Of the daughters the 
first, Hannah, living in 1812, at 3, Roxburghe 
Place, Edinburgh, married Ratcliffe; she 
died about 1520, and that branch of his family is 
now extinct, excepting two daughters, if they still 
survive, of which I am uncertain; the elder of the 
two has been twice married, but has no children. 

2. Annie, married Jas. Stavely, a barrister, of a 
Lancashire family. He obtained a situation in the 
East India Company's Service, and removed there. 

3. Sarah, married in India a Col. Bowler: they 
afterwards came to England. 

4. Elizabeth, married Dr. Clarke, after the 
death of her husband she resided at Exeter; they 
left one daughter, who is supposed to be married. 

Duruam. 





Avyoxymovus.— Who is the author of Oliver 
Cromwell, a poem (Oliver & Boyd), Edinburgh, 
1829, printed at Greenock ? Also, of Mardochéus, 
a dramatic poem from the Book of Esther, Bou- 
logne, 1846, 12mo ? ZETA. 

ARMS ON SEPARATE Sutetps.—A friend of 
mine, a scholar and an antiquary, who represents 
two families, instead of quartering the arms after 
the ordinary manner, bears them separately, each 
in its own shield, side by side, on his seal. I be- 
lieve there is old authority for this manner of 
bearing the arms; it has been said, however, to be 
incorrect by many whose judgment on such mat- 
ters is worthy of credit. What is the truth ? 

GRIME. 

Tue Rev. Lecarp Bracxer.— This clergyman 
was the second son of Major George Blacker of 
Carrick, in the county of Armagh. He entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, May 3rd, 1668, when 
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eighteen years of age (Entrance Books); and was 
ele scted a Scholar in the year 1670 (Dublin Uni- 
versity Calendar, 1862, p. 277). As stated in 
Archdeacon Cotton's Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice, 
vol. iii. p. 303, he was collated to the prebend of 
Dromaragh, in the diocese of Dromore, October 
18, 1681: he was rector of the parish of Shank- 
hill, in the same diocese, in 1684, and presented a 
baptismal font, which is extant, to his parish 
church. Dying without issue (?) August 29, 1686, 
he was interred at Shankhill. 

Whom did he marry? and in what year was he 
appointed to Shankhill? Any particulars of him, 
besides what are here given, will be acceptable, 
being required for a genealogical purpose. 

ABBHBA. 


Counset anp Causss. —I have lately read (I 
think it is Lord Campbell, in his Life of Tenter- 
den) a passage which runs somewhat thus: “ A 
counsel ought not to refuse a brief, 


representations of the parties themselves, their 
counsel have been led to think they were wrong, 
but which upon close examination proved their 
claim to be both true and just.” Can you refer 
me to any of these nofable cases? Soxspercivs. 


S. Dunstan.—Is Dunstan, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a canonized saint or a beato? If the 
former, when was he canonized ? if the latter, is 
it not strange to find his altar in churches ? What 
are the attributes or symbols assigned to him in 
medieval art ? T. Norru. 

Leicester. 

Tue Drenstrienton Cromiecu. — On visiting 
this interesting relic of antiquity a short time ago, 
I discovered that the handywork of the three 
stalwart spinsters had been destroyed, and that 
the large granite slab formerly laid across three 
supporting pillars, has been thrown down; how I 
am not aware, though there are several reports on 
the subject, and it is generally supposed that there 
has been some foul play. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that measures are not taken for the pre- 
servation of these valuable remains. On whose 
property is it situate? Can you tell me whether 
there is any probability of its being restored ? 

J.B. R. 

Friemisu.— Is there any Flemish-English word- 

book ? And is there any English-Flemish word- 


book ? E. A. 


Hottanpisn. —What is the last published and 


even if he | 
thinks the cause is wrong, for there are some | 
notable instances on record where, from the mis- | 








} and a half, 


best Hollandish-English and English-Hollandish | 


word-book ? E. A. 


Japanese Marniace Custom.— In Créqguiana, 
Paris, an. viii., is a note on the customs of the Ja- 
panese, which states, on the authority of Kaempfer 
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and Bononi, that the Japanese women shave their 
heads on marrying, and that the same practice 
prevailed in the Levant from the remotest an- 
tiquity. As proof of this the following lines are 
cited : — 


“ Guindi il letto bacid, bacid gli stipiti 
D’ambo le parti; vi palpé le mura; 
E lunga di capei treccia divelta, 
Colle sue man, nel talamo alla madre, 
Di sua verginita lasciolla in segno. 
Con mesta altin voce piagnendo disse 
I’ me ne vado, di me invece questi 
Lunghi capelli a te, madre lasciando, 
Ma tu sebbene ita i di qua lontano 
Sana rimanti.”— Pirenesi. 


I know Kempfer but not Bononi or Pirenesi. I 
shall be glad of a reference especially to igs latter. 
». N. H. 


Jacos or ArRcHAMGERE. — Banks, in the Sup- 
plement to his Dormant and Extinct Baronage 
(p. 7), quotes the following in evidence that Wil- 
liam the Conqueror did not in — cases dispossess 
the Saxons in their holdings : 


“ Rex Baronibus.— Mandamus vobis quod occasione 
arrentationis Serjantiarum, assesse per Robertum Pas- 
selewe, non distringas Jacobum de Archamgere per 2 
marc. et dimid. de tenemento quod de nobis tenet per 
Serjantiam in Archamgere (in com. Southamp.) per 
chartam beati regis Edwardi antecessoribus ipsius Jacobi 
super hoc confectam, sed ipsum Jacobum de predictis 
2 marcis et dimid. quietum esse faciatis in perpetuum, 
quid chartam prefati beati Edwardi confirmavimus, et 
ipeam volumus inviolabiliter observari. 

‘Breve est in ferulo Mareschalli, et mandatum est 
vicecomiti eae comparat. die Jovis die 15 Jan, 
A.D. * &e. &e. 


Iam desirous of knowing if this Archamgere 
can be identified at the present day. And if so, 
where it is, and how it is now known. I do not 
know how I can derive the information in this 
country, or what source I can apply to anywhere, 
with more chance of success, than to “N. & Q.” 

I take the liberty of sending my own transla- 
tion of the passage, lest I may have rendered it 
unintelligible by my handwriting : — 


“ The King to the Barons: —We command you, when 
collecting the dues of Serjeantry assessed by Rob. Passe- 
lewe, not to distrain Jacob of Archamgere by 2 marcs 
for the holding which he has of us by 
tenure in Archamgere (in the county of Southampton) ; 
which moreover is secured to the ancestors of this same 
Jacob by charter of blessed King Edward; but to set 
him at rest for ever as regards the atoresaid 2 mares and 
half, in as much as we have confirmed the charter of the 
aforesaid Edward of blessed memory, and wish it to be 
kept inviolate. 

“N.B. The brief is in the archives of the Marshall, and 
intrusted to the Viscount of Southampton, drawn up 
Thursday the 15th Jan., a.p.” &c, 


What were the limits of the county of South- 
ampton, and did it embrace the Isle of Wight ? 
And what were these dues of Serjeantry ? 
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“ Archamgere” would seem to have a significa- 

tion in itself, but I cannot make it out exactly. 
C. Hatt. 

New York, June 17, 1862, 

Kent Arms.—In placing the Kent arms (Gules, 
a horse rampant, argent) on a public building, 
will there be any impropriety in surmounting the 
shield with an ancient crown, as indicative of the 
Saxon kingdom of Kent ? A Man or Kenr. 

NuMBER oF KNOWN LANGUAGES IN THE SEVEN- 
teeNta Century.—An old writer says, “ It were 
more easy to learn the sixty-four languages than 
this.” Does he mean that such was the number 
of languages then believed to exist? I would be 
obliged by any of your philological readers indi- 
cating which are referred to, or where the enumer- 
ation of these may be found, and also by reference 
to any parallel passages. J. Br. 


Nepuritic Stons.—I have in my possession a 
cup (holding about two quarts) made of this 
stone, mounted with silver, that probably has 
been in my family one hundred years. 

A cup made of it is said to have been sold for 
1,600 crowns in the time of the Emperor Rodolph 
Il. (say in the year 1576). The stone, a species 
of jasper, was chiefly brought from New Spain 
(Mexico) ; and was very dear, by reason of the 
wonderful virtues ascribed to it. The name is 
probable from vedpés, a kidney. 

Can any of your correspondents give me any 
information as to its value in the present day? 
Whether now brought from Mexico or elsewhere, 
and who stated it to have been sold as above ? 

J. Speen, D. 

Sewardstone. 


Pavyor, Pavier, Pavor.—Can any of your 
correspondents give me any account of this family ? 
There was (it is said) a Pavier, Town Clerk 
of London, temp. Hen. VIIL., who is reported to 
have committed suicide out of vexation at the 
Reformation! ob. cir. 1564. There was a James 
Pavyor, of ——, co. Gloucester, admitted to copy- 
hold lands in Bushey, co. Hert. circa 1518, and 
another James Pavyor, who claimed as his son 
and heir circa 1566. In 1616 lands at Berkhamp- 
stead and Northchurch, co. Hert. are described as 
formerly of the possessions of Jas. Pavyor. 

James KNow es. 





Sratistics or Premature Interments. — A 
reference to such statistics will oblige. When 
was the plan of placing bodies in a reception 
room, with a bell at hand, discontinued at New 
York? Is such a plan at present in practice at 
Frankfort or elsewhere ? a Ee 


Pustic Limrary, Dustix.— Among the Or- 
mond State Papers, catalogued for sale in 1834, 
by Thorpe, 1 find the following entry under 
No. 662 :— 


“ Oct. 24, 1705. A warrant was issued to admit, free of 
duty, sixty cases and fourteen hogsheads of Books, pur- 
chased in England by the Lord Primate, for the use of 
the Public Library in Dublin.” 

Is anything known of this purchase, which was, 
I presume, intended for Marsh's Library ? 

A1KxEN Irvine. 

Fivemiletown. 

Avexis St. Martrx.—Is this Canadian (the 
subject, by a gun-shot wound, of Dr. Beaumont's 
experiments in Digestion) still in England, and 
have any additional experiments been made ? 

de Be 

Srxynot anp Ditton Famiries.— The following 
genealogy is given in the earliest registry book of 
the co. Wexford monthly meeting of the Society 
of Friends or Quakers : — 

—— Sinnot had two sons, viz. Sir Pierce Sin- 
not, James Sinnot. 

James Sinnot had one daughter, viz. Eleanor. 

Eleanor Sinnot married Edmund Doran; off. 
one daughter, Mary. 

Mary Doran married (2nd mo. 12th, 1659) to 
Luke Dillon, son of Patrick and Anne Dillon of 
Athlone. 

Luke Dillon and his wife appear to have been 
the first of the series who became Quakers. They 
had a numerous family, and from them a great 
number of persons in and out of the Society of 
Friends in Ireland, can trace their descent through 
the female line. Family tradition says that Luke 
Dillon built a house (now standing, and occupied 
by some of his descendants) at Coolerdine, near 
Enniscorthy, on the site of an old castle of the 
Sinnots, most of whose property was confiscated 
early in the seventeenth century. It does not 
appear, however, that their castle went by the 
name of Cooladine. Can you or any of your cor- 
respondents refer me to some list of forfeitures, or 
other authority, from which I might discover some- 
thing more respecting the Sinnots of the county 
of Wexford, and their antecedents ? R. W. 


Ursatt.— Can any of your readers inform me 
where I can obtain information about the Lords de 
Upsall? Arms, arg. across sa. fretty or. (Burke's 
Heraidry.) There is a meagre account of one in 
Drake’s Eboracum, and their arms are still to be 
seen in a stained glass window in South Kilving- 
ton church, Yorkshire. Esoracum. 


Wier or Duprtey.—In the Visitation of 
Staffordshire by George Harrison, Windsor Herald, 
in 1663, it is recorded that Martha, natural 
daughter of Edward Lord Dudley, and sister of 
the celebrated Dudd Dudley, author of the Me- 
tallum Martis, and one of the earliest Staffordshire 
ironmasters, married Thomas Wilmer of Dudley. 
I should feel much obliged to any correspondent 
of “ N. & Q.” who could refer me to a pedigree 
of this branch of the Wilmer family, or give me 
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any information respecting the descendants of this 


Thomas by Martha his wife. H. S. G. 





Queries with Answers. 


Binte, 1682: Iraric Rererences.—In an old 
12mo Bible, “ printed by the assigns of J. Bell, 
T. Newcomb, and Hen. Hills, 1682,” I find, i 
places in the text an italic letter here and there, 
occasionally often, which are not references (these 
being by asterisks, &c.) Thus in Genesis, chap. 
xxxiii. verse 3, “And he passed over ) before 
them, and c¢ b himself to the ground d seven 
times.” What is the meaning of these letters ? 

> 


J. 


[The italic letters in question will be found on ex- 
amination to indicate, for the most part, renderings in 
which our Transiators have felt it expedient to deviate 

’ ; 
ie 





in a greater or less degree from the renderings of 
Vulgate. In a few instances, where this is not the case, 
the italic letter appears to indicate the rendering of one 
lebrew by two or three English words—a thing not 
always avoidable, as Hebrew scholars are aware. In 


neither case are the italic letters employed with any re- 
gard to method or unife Our impression is, that 





in this edition of t Bible the italic letters 
were in the first insta inserted passim; that after a 
part of the work was set up, it was wisely determined t 

take them out; but that this was done carelessly, so that 
1 there they held t! 4 , asin part of Gen, 
xxxiii. So also in a few other passages, as in Gen. iii. 
24; xxv. 14; and xxvii. 30. 











Tue Barrap or Siz James tue Ross. — Car 
you or any of your rea ; inform me whether 
the old Scottish ballad of Sir James the Rose, on 
which the more modern poem of Michael Bruce 
bearing the same title is founded, be still extant ? 
If it is, where is it to be found C. M. 

[In the ballad written by Bruce, ae the ‘story is 
dramatically constructed and skilfully worked out, ther« 
is little originality. Many ancient compositions record 
similar incidents, and kerton and Motherwell have 
both preserved copies of a very early ballad, from which 
it is more than probable the ideas of Bruce were bor- 
rowed. Motherwell (MJinstrelsy, Ancient and Modern, 
4to, 1827, p. 321) states, that “this old north country 
ballad, whic! rs to be founded on fact, is well 
known in almost every corner of Scotland. Pinkerton 
printed it in his Tragic Ballads, 1781 (vol. i. p. 61), 
* from,’ as he says, ‘a modern edition in one 
after the old copy.’ Notwithstanding this reference 
authority, the ballad cert uinly received a few conjec- 
tural emendations from his own pen; at least, the pre- 
sent version, which is given as it occurs in early stall 
and as itis to be obtained from the recitations of 
hy ple, does not exactly correspond with his. 
Two modern ballads have sprung out of this old one, 
namely, Sir James the Rose, and ELlfr rida and Sir Ja 

erth. The first by Michael Bruce: the latter is an 
anonymous production, printed in Evans's Collection, edit. 
1810, vol. iv. It might be curious (continues Mother- 
well) to ascertain which of these mournful ditties is 
the senior, were it for nothing else than perfectly to 
enjoy the cool impudence with which the graceless 
youngster has appropriated to itself, without thanks or 





























acknowledgment, ail the best things which o ir in the 
other.” In some copies the ballad is entitled Sir James 
the Ross. Mr. Pinkerton informs us that “Rose is an 
ancient and honourable name in Scotlan Johannes de 
Rose is a witness to the famous Charter of Robert the 
Second, testifying his marriage with Elizabeth More, as 

appears in the rare edition of it printed at Paris in 
1695.” } 

Jone saALteM Cuamper: Henry IV. Parr II. 
Act LV. Scene 4.— 

“ K. Hen. Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the k niging s where I first did swoon ? 

War. *Tis calied Jerusalem, my noble Lord 

K. Hen. Laud be to Heaven! —even there my life 

must end. 

It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem ; 
Which vainly I suppos’d the Holy Land :— 
But, bear me to that chamber, there I'll lie; 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry = 

Does the chamber derive its origin from the 
incident here recorded, the Earl of Warwicl 
framing his answer so as to prepare the King for 
his approaching end? or ha 4 the Jerusalem 
Chamber been previously so called? if so, from 
what did it take its name? Where may I find 
any mention of this ? F. Puitrorr. 
» Jerusalem Chambe r, 


} o aall 
~5.A,, see the Gentle- 























[ For an interesting paper on 
by the Rev. Thomas Hugo, M.A. 
} 
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un’s Magazine for July, 1861, p There was probably 
a Jerusalem Chamber in We tminster Abbey erected by 
Henry II1., he “Continuator ” of Tistorie Croylan- 


t 
densis states, that “the King, relving upon a leceptive 
lto set out for the Hol y City of Jeru- 
1 at West- 
iin chamber called of old Jer rusalem, 
liction.” Mr. Hugo conjec- 

he first Jerusal Chamber was furnished 
with decorations from subj the Gospel narrative 


painted upon its walls, and hence obtained its character- 
istic title. | 


prophecy, propos 
salem; but, falling into mortal sickness, died 
minster, in & cer 
and so fulfilled the vair 
tures that tl t 








Butter, Burrerriy, rtc.—The etymology of 
these words is kindly asked for and required by 
WwW. a£. 

[ Butter is zenerally derived from the Gr. which 

some think to be of Scythian origin, while others view it 


as compounded of feu, ! 





an ox or cow, and vg, cheese. In 





A.-S. we have buter, and in kindred languages boeter, t otter, 
boter, &c., all sig ing bul The butterfly is so called, 
as one etymologist thinks, “because of its buttery soft- 
ness ;” or, as another suggests, becau particular sort is 





yellow, like butter. ‘The German language offers some- 
thing that seems to come closer. The Germans have a 
large kind of buttertly, or rather moth, which infests the 
dairy, and has a marked partiality both for butter and 
milk. This with them, especially in _ 4 itch, is pro- 
perly the butterfl ge (but ae Ma the name of 
the species have passe 1 to the whole e? The same 
pest « of the dairy is called in r ~ehhateny Tere tervogel (butter- 
bird), molkendieb (whey-thief), and milchdieb (milk-thief). 
It has, however, been suggested that t butterfly is 
properly the fluttering-fly. Conf. in old English, bate, to 


lutter, as a hawk. J 











Featruers.— One often hears now 
What are they? X. 


[We have heard it gravely stated that Marabou 


MARAnpot 
of Marabou feathers. 
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feathers are the under feathers of the ostrich’s wing, and 
that they derive their name from their use, being worn 
by the Marabouts of Africa. We suspect, however, that 
this one of those cooked etymologies, the materials of 
which are chiefly due to fancy. The “plumes de mara- 
bou,” according to Bescherelle, are the feathers of a bird 
called Marabou, which have long been prized by French 
ladies. “Marabou. Oiseau de genre cigogne.” The fea- 
thers are also imported into England.—* Marabou-stork. 
At least two species of large storks are so called; the 
delicate white feathers beneath the wing and tail form 
the marabou-feathers imported to this country. One 
species is a native of West Africa ( Leptoptilus marabou) ; 
the other is common in India, where it is generally called 
the adjutant; it is the Leptoptilus argala.” — Ogilvie, 
Supplement. 


Quotation WANTED.— By whom, when, and 
where were the words, Srdpray fAaxes, Tavray Kéouel, 
originally said? I am acquainted with the passage 
in Cicero (Ep. ad Att. iv. 6; cf.* i. 20), where 
the expression is quoted ; but the only notes that 
I have give no information as to the origin of the 
saying. P. J. F. Gantinyon. 

2, Pittville Parade, Cheltenham. 

[The expression is employed by Plutarch, who seems 
to use it as a proverb, De Animi Tranquillitate, ed Reiskii, 
vii. 847. Erasmus, though apparently on insufficient 
grounds, represents Plutarch as attributing the expression 


to Solon. <Adagia, ed, 1643, p. 638.) 





Replies. 
DR. JOHNSON ON PUNNING. 
(3" S. i. 171, 498.) 


I do not think that Crarry should insist on 
my being severely logical, whilst he indulges in a 
style so flighty and figurative. I delayed an- 
swering a question which, to me, seemed trivial 
and unimportant, and he charges me, in a meta- 
phor greatly out of place, with “ making no sign.” 
I quoted a saying attributed to Dr. Johnson, and 
he asks me jocosely if I have read that great man 
“in the original” — in Johnsonese, I presume, as 
contradistinguished from a less pompous style! 
But, worst of all, he drags into the argument a 
paper which I read nearly twelve months ago, on 
a subject totally unconnected with that now before 
us. 

As he puts the question, however, I have no 
difficulty whatever in answering it. I did get the 
saying of Dr. Johnson on the authority of “ some 
quotation.” I wish he had done the same with 
regard to his assertion that I denied to the Pipe 
Rolls “ any value as evidence ;” for which asser- 
tion he has drawn entirely on his imagination, as 
I never said any thing of the kind. A copy of 
my paper is now before me; and as he has put 


7 Olivet’s Commentary, in loc., quoting from Manutius, 
refers to Suidas and Plutarch for the origin of the adage. 
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me on my defence, I trust the Editor of “ N. & Q.” 
will indulge me by printing the remarks exactly 
as I made them : — 


“ Topography is, critically and really, the Art of De- 
scribing Places, and their Associations: practically, it is 
too often that of transcribing, without note, comment, or 
application, wordy and uninteresting Documents, or Deeds 
and Rolls, illegible or untranslatable by the generality of 
readers. If, indeed, these documents be re-cast, almost 
everything, beyond mere names and dates, is kept in 
abeyance, and little or no attempt is made to illustrate 
obsolete or local habits and customs. With abundance of 
suggestive incidents, which, if properly explained and 
illustrated, would command general interest, we are tan- 
talized with dry extracts from deeds, charters, close- 
rolls, pipe-rolls, and patent-rolls, and are merely told by 
what tenure somebody who was never before heard of, 
held of somebody long since forgotten, some scrap of a 
manor that has now no existence. 

“Yet there is scarcely an old record of the kind that 
does not contain at least one or two points of quaint 
primitive history, or refer to customs, which, cleverly 
dilated on, could hardly fail to make pleasant reading. 
But they are slurred over, as entirely beneath the notice 
of a writer pledged to legal dulness and conscientiously 
apprehensive of amusing.” 


Surely even Crarry, after reading this extract, 
will be prepared to admit that so far from under- 
valuing “ the Pipe Rolls,” I am only finding fault 
with those who, whilst so well qualified to bring 
out all their points of interest, content themselves 


| by placing them, verbatim et literatim, before the 





reader, instead of making them the basis of a 
pleasant and readable essay on the bye-gones of 
Old England. 

But to revert to the original question — Did 


| the great Johnson ever say anything so “ illogical 


and pointless,” as that punsters and pickpockets 
should be placed in the same category? The 
dictum is certainly not found in Boswell; but, 
bearing in mind bis well-known aversion to puns— 
his violent and unguarded denouncement of all 
who were so unfortunate as to incur his displea- 
sure, to mention only Whigs and Scotchmen, and 
his own admission that by the definition of Oats 
in his Dictionary, he “meant to vex” the latter 
—it is more than probable that in one of his surly 
moods, he broke out into the expression so gene- 
rally attributed to him. When we find a contro- 
versy still going on as to the last words of Pitt, 
and have on record such diametrically opposite 
opinions as to those of Addison, we must not be 
too particular in insisting on the exact utterances 
of a great man, especially where they are consistent 
with his well-known sentiments. 

May I suggest to Crarry that any further 
communications from him should be subscribed 
with his real name and address, as I have never 
withheld mine. Dovetas ALLrort. 

Epsom, Surrey. 
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GLOVES. 
(3" S. i. 403.) 

With reference to the etymelogy of gloves, by 
Mr. Keicuttey, I might refer to a paper which 
was given by me to Messrs. Parkers’ National 
Miscellany, on their use and the derivation of the 
word. Differing entirely from Mr. Kercutiey 
in the last respect, I may again adduce my views 
(which met at the time considerable assent) with 
some additions. 

After following their Greek and Roman use, I 
proceed : — 


| confidence, becomes faith and truth as inspired 


“This Roman and Grecian use would, however, tend | 


nothing to their etymology or the elucidation of their 
medizval and symbolical use, which is our principal aim 
at present. The general name for gloves is, in French, 
gant. In Italian, and classically derived languages, guant(o ; 
from the barbarous Latin wantos and wantonene, by the 
mere interchange of the initial gutturals. The Germans, 
who wish to make their language pure and self-support- 
ing, call them rationally shoes of the hand (handschuhe) ; 
but the English term g/ove is, for our northern and sym- 
bolical use, the most expressive and most ancient. John- 
son was glad to find an Anglo-Saxon word to which he 
could refer it in seloye (gelofe), (not found in Bosworth), 
without further explanation, as in all his etymologies. 
A more careful examination of the word is necessary, and 
will reward our exertions. In modern High German, 
geloben, is to vow; which, in the Low or Platt dialect, is 
contracted into globen, and, by the identity of 6 and v 
(understood by all philologists), gloven. As the Low or 
Platt dialect was the sole spoken before Luther trans- 


lated the Bible into his own High dialect of Over or | 


Upper Saxony, a Teutonic medieval knight, 
down the gauntlet as a challenge, and using the werds 
Dat is min glove, (That is my belief,) would only express 
the confidence of his opinion; but the act would soon be- 
come a symbol, and the symbol thence receive its name 
of GLOVE.” 

In Gent. Mag., 1791, June (p. 513), we have a 
curious Dutch example of the same word in the 
engraving of a Delft jug, with figures on three of 
its sides, and explanatory inscriptions in capitals 
below: “De Leirre (love); pe GereGcTicuEIp 
(justice) ; Gror (faith, or truth).” And in the 
Glosses to an old German edition of De Olde 
Reynike Voss, Hamburg, 1660 (p. 250*), the fol- 
lowing remark, so much to my purpose that I 
will venture to quote it: — 

“ Wo wol nu by den olden Diideschen ein Hantgeliiffte 
groth, geachtet gewesen, alse dat darmit truwe und 
gelove ys geholden worden.” 

(As, therefore, by the old Germans a Hand-vow 
was held sufficiently binding to preserve thereby 
troth and faith). And the annotator follows up 
his words with the testimony of ‘Tacitus, that the 
German held more of simple promises than the 
Roman of written deeds. 

As, however, everything may be viewed in a 
double point of view, — subjectively, when’ con- 
sidered by the purely thinking, or objectively 
when viewed from a spot out ‘of or beyond the 


throwing | 


spectator,—so this word glove, which is belief or 


by the firm belief in an assertion, a cause, or a 
person: and the gauntlet (diminutive of the 
French gant) thrown down is the symbol, as the 
English glove is the verbal actuality of such 
confidence. 

The permanence in the observance of a plighted 
troth, and the symbol of the glove in our country, 
is well exemplified in the fol lowing extract from 
Chambers’ Miscellany : — 

“ The Borderers having once pledged their faith, even 
to an enemy, were very strict in observing it; and looked 
upon its violation as a most heinous crime. When an 
instance of this kind occurred, the injured person at the 
first Border meeting rode through the field displaying a 
glove (the pledge of faith) upon the point of his lance, 
and proclaimed the perfidy of the person who had broken 
his faith; and so great was the indignation of the assem- 
bly against the perfidy of the criminal, that he was often 
slain by his own clan to wipe out the disgrace he had 
brought upon them 


I have already spoken of the old German apo- 
logue of Reynike Voss, a poem which Githe 
thought equalled the Odyssey, and of which he 
gave a very bad High German paraphrase. Upon 
this poem Dryer, a very excellent German lawyer, 
wrote a book to show its services in matters of 
German and general jurisprudence ; and I may, 
therefore, adduce a passage of it in which a judi- 
cial challenge is given with a glove by Isegrim the 
Wolf to Reynard, as a true picture of such a 
e+ penn Ba p- 228 (edit. Hamburg, 1660). The 
Wolf says : 

“ Dith ys de sake, darmit ick yuw betye, 

Wy willen kempen umme oldt und nye. 

Ick essche yuw tho Kampe tho disser tydt, 

Ick spreke: dat gy ein Vorreder und Murder sydt; 

Ick wil mit yuw kempen Lyff umme Lyff, 

Es much sick einer endigen unse Kyff, 

De uthbiith den Kamp, dat ys dat Recht. 

Einen Hantschen den andern tho donde plecht, 

Den hebbe gy hyr, nemet en tho yuw, 

Drade schal sick dat vinden nu. 

Here Kéninck und alle gy Heren gemeen, 

Dith hebbe gy gehort und migent hyt seen: 

He schal nicht wychen uth dessem Recht 

Ehr disse Kamp wert redder gelecht.” 
Of which the following translation aims only at 
being literal : — 

“ This is what my challenge will show, 

We will fight both for old and new. 

I demand you to single combat here, 

And call you traitor, murderer. 

The fight shall be fixed for life and death, 
One of us here shall bite the earth: 

He that survives shall be call'd i’th’ right. 
Each a glove must give to prove him true knight: 
There is mine thrown, now you up it take, 
God defend the right for Jesus’ sake. 
Great King, and all ye Peers around, 
You've heard and I your ev’dence found: 
He shall not be freed from this my plea, 
Till the suit by combat decided be.” 


It seems the pledge, or glove, was given by 
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both parties to the umpire: for (iid. p. 229,) we 
find : — 
* De Kininck entfinck de Pande do 
Van Reinecken ock van Isegrime dartho.” 
“ The King receives the pledge from both, 
From Reynard and Isegrim, signs of troth.” 

It is unnecessary to go further into the nu- 
merous examples of 
a subjective belief, or evidences of objective 
truth, such as gifts or traditions of lands and 
houses. Of this latter, the glove thrown by the 
intrepid young Conraddin, the last of the Hohen- 
staufen male line, from the scaffold in the market- 
place at Naples in 1282, amongst the crowd, and 
carried to Peter of Arragon, was the best voucher 
of title 
both Sicilies, which it so long enjoyed. 

Witt Bett, 


Phil. Dr. 





FORGETFULNESS AFTER 

3™ S. i. 406.) 
Mr. George Combe in his System of Phrenology, 
vol. ii. p. 224,* under the article “ Memory,” has 


SLEEP. 


an abstract of a report read by Dr. Dewar before 
the Royal Society, in February 1822, on a com- 
munication from Dr. Dyce of Aberdeen, “ On 
Uterine Irritation, and its Effects on the Female 
Constitution ;” which abstract and air. , Com! e"s 
remarks thereon, I have abbreviated as follows: 


Dr. Dewar stated that it was a case of mental 
attended with advantageous mani- 
festations of intellectual powers ; and these mani- 
festations disappeared in the same individual in 
the healthy state. It exhibited an instance of 
which is sometimes called 

roperly a divi led CONSCIOUS= 
1 


snow 


disease 


some 


phenomenon doubl 


ness, Dut 1S {| 


CONnSCIO 
ing in some n 
independent 





ss, or doubl pe rsonalit f. 21° 
ure two separate and trains of 
thought, and two independent mental capabilities 






in the same individual; each train of thought, 
and ea ipability, being wholly dissevered from 
the other, and the two states in which they re- 
spectively predominate subject to frequent inter- 


changes and alterations. 


The patient was a girl aged sixteen years; the 
affection appeared immediately before pube rty, 
and disappeared when that state was fully es- 
tablished. It lasted from March 2 to June 11, 
1815, under the eye of Dr. Dyce. ‘The first 
symptom was an uncommon prope nsity to fall 


asleep in the evening. This was followed by the 
habit of talking in her sle ‘p on these oc asions. 
One evening she fell asleep in this manner, im- 
agined herself an episcopal clergyman, went 


through the ceremony of b 
and gave an appropriate 


iptising three children, 
extempore prayer. The 


* Edit, 5th. Edinburgh: Maclachan & Stewart. 1853. 
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mistress took her by the shoulders, on which sh 

awoke, and appeared unconscious of everything, 
except that she had fallen asleep, of which sh« 
showed herself ashamed. She sometimes dregssec 
herself and some children, of whom she had th 

care, while in this state, or, as her mistress called 
it, “ dead asleep ;” answered questions in such a 
manner as to show that she understood the ques- 


tion; but the answers were often, though not 
always, incongruous. Sometimes the cold air 
awakened her; at other times she was seized 


with the affection while walking out with th 
children. She sang a hymn delightfully in this 
state; and from a comparison which Dr. Dye 
had an opportunity to make, it appeared incom- 
parably better done than she could accomplish 
when well. 

In the mean time a still more singular and in- 
teresting symptom began to make its appearance : 
the circumstances which occurred roy 4 the _ 
roxysms were comple tely forgotten by her when 
parorysm was ove r, but were pe rfectly remembered 
during subsequent parorysms ; and it was on this 
account that Mr. Combe introduced the e under 
the head of “ Memory.” Her mistress said, that 
when in this stupor on subsequent occ: sions, she 
told her what was said to her on the evening on 
which she baptised the children. On a following 
Sunday she went to church with her mistress, 
while the paroxysm was on her. She shed tears 
during the sermon, particularly during the ac- 
count given of the execution of three young men 
at Edinburgh, who had described in their dying 
declarations the dangerous steps with which their 
career of vice and infamy had its commencement. 
When she returned home she recovered in a 








quarter of an hour; was quite amazed at the 
questions put to her about the church and the 
sermon, and denied that she had been in any 


such place; but the next night, on being taken 
ill, she mentioned that she had been at church, 
repeated the words of the text, and, in Dr. Dyce’s 
hearing, gave an accurate repetition of the tragical 
narrative of the three young men by which he: 
feelings had been so powerfully affected. 

Drs. Dyce and Dewar give no theory to account 
for these very extraordinary phenomena. They 
mention that the girl complained of confusion and 
oppression in her head on the approach of the 
fits; and after that catamenia bad been fairly es- 
tablished, the whole symptoms disappeared. On 
May 28, 1838, Mr. Combe saw a cinilar ¢ ase at 
Birmingham, —that Mary Parker, aged six- 
teen years, who during the three souulienn vears 
had exhibited similar phenomena. See Phren. 
Journ. vol. xi. p. 604. He remarks that the facts 
are interesting, though inexplicable. 

These somewhat differ from that of the 
German officer, insomuch as the phenomena ap- 
peared at a certain and critical period, when a 
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creat mata change occurs in the female con- 
stitution: yet are they none the less interesting on 
that account. 

While I now write, I am told of a similar case 
to that of the officer. A middle-aged woman in 
good health, has tor some years been affected in 
like manner. What she does in sleep is generally 
forgotten; and on being reminded, all that has 
occurred to her while in that state “ floats dimly 
upon her recollection like a dream.” 

Many instances such as this last there are, es- 
pecially among young persons; though, perhaps, 
iew altogether like the case of the German officer. 

Ernest W. Barryert. 





FAMILIES OF FIELD AND DE LA FELD: 
THE PREFIX “DE LA aa TO ENGLISH SURNAMES, 
(3 §. i. 427.) 

Nothing is more natural than that the prefix 
De la should have been dropped from the name 
De la Feid, or that the foreign form Feld should 
have been Anzlicised into Field. Yet it does not 
follow that all families bearing the English name 
Field are descended from the foreign De la Felds. 
The tracing of their descent must, however, be left 
to the genealogist. My object in addressing you 
is to point out the derivation of this name and 
ther similar names, once so common in England. 

Mr. M. A. Lower, in his Patronymica Britan- 
ica, says that the prefix De la “is found with 
many medieval surnames. It does not necessarily 
imply the French extraction of the Seaves, for 
many of the names are purely English; e. g. De 
la Broke, la Bury, De la Cumbe, De la D: ile, 
De la Field,” &c. — P. 85. 

Under the head “De la Pole” 
Lower further states that “the French De la was 
iffecte d by the great merchant of Hull, who be- 
came ni estor of the De la Poles, Earls of Suf- 
folk. e flourished in the fourteenth century. 

In nt pinions thus expressed I cannot entirely 
agree. ‘That any such addition should have been 
made in or about the fourteenth century, is of 
all things most unlikely; for it was then that the 
French De or De la was generally dropped from 
our surnames, in consequence, no doubt, of our 
wars with France, which made such prefixes un- 
popular or perl aps unfashionable, as it is now be- 
coming fashionable to resume them. 

The names ‘which Mr. Lower cites as bein: 
“purely English” I look on as Flemish, their origi- 
nal bearers having come over to England when 
French was the language of the higher classes, 
and having translated this prefix, much in the 
same way as, at the present day, is done with the 
German ron. For instance, Alexander von Hum- 
boldt as often signed his name “de H.” as “von H.” 

I have little doubt that for the whole of the 


(p. 979 Mr. 


mia}, 
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| names given by Mr. Lower modern Flemish or 
| Dutch equivalents may be met with. 
| merely into the London Directory I find Ten- 
Broeke (De la Broke), Van den Bergh (De la 


Looking 


a ?), Van der Com (De la Cumbe), Van der 

Velde (De la Fe ld). So, too, De la Pole (or De 
la Poole, as Shakspeare has it, and as it was com- 
monly pronounced) is the modern Dutch Van der 
Poel, the celebrated merchant of Hull having been 


| a Netherlander and not a native Englishman. A 
| learned countryman of his, a valued 


contributor 
to “N. & Q.,” could, no doubt, furnish you, if he 
kindly would, with the key to most of our “Eng- 
lish ” surnames commencing with De da. 

Among such names I would myself particu- 
larise De la Beche, as being merely a Norman 
rendering of the Flemish Van der Beke, writter 
by a Latin scribe, to whom the Teutonic k was 
unknown, and who consequently represented it 
by ch. This is made manifest by the entries on 
the Roll of Boroughbridge, in which the names 
of the f ry and brother of Nicholas, Lord de la 
Beche of Aldworth, in the county of Berks, are 
int liffe oon y written “Sire Ph’ de Bek’ piere,” 
sire Phelip de la Bech’,” “ Sire Joh*n de Beck’ 
fiz 3, an d * Sire Joh'’n de Bek’.” 

This indiscriminate use of the forms Beche and 
Beke proves, beyond all question, that the latter 
was the true pronunciation; and I have little 
doubt that the Bekes, whom we find at Reading, 
Whiteknights, and Shinfield in the same county of 
Berks, in the fifteenth century, were descendants 
of the De la Beches of Aldworth ; they having, like 
the De la Felds, dropped the unpopular Norman 
pre fix. 

It is a fact deserving of notice that in all the 
records, in which I find the name of the Lincoln- 
shire family of Beke of Eresby, tl 





he ancestors ol 
the Lords Willoughby de wn the & is pre- 
served, or at Canes its equivalent, ec; whereas, in 
the early records of Sussex and Kent (in Domes- 
day Book Chenth), as in Berkshire, the name is 
spelt Beche, even in the case of those members of 
the family who resided here at Bekesbourne, and 
gave to it their name, the first of them being 
Hugh de Beche of Battel, administrator of Battel 
Abbey from 1171 to 1175. 

This shows that in the north of England the 

Saxon element prevailed among the “clerks,” 
whilst in the south it was Latin or Roman; and, 
it is not irrelevant to add, that, when I was in 
Tuscany the year before last, a custom-house offi- 
cer gave me a receipt for duties in the name of 
che. How else could he, any more than his 


ke ? 








Be 

Latin ancestors, spell the word Bek 

Before concluding this letter, which has run to 

a greater length than intended when begun, I 
would ask two qu estions: — 

. — = 

On what pretence did the late Sir Henry T. 

De la Beche claim descent from the De la Bec 
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of Aldworth ? As I have already shown, the ancient 
name would naturally have reverted into Beke, 
such being its pronunciation $ but it could never 
have become Beach, Beech, or anything in which 
the soft sound of ch prevails. 

2. How is it that the distinguishing addition to 
the title of Lord Willoughby de Eresby is so fre- 
quently made d'Eresby, as if it were French ? 
The de here is Latin. The family signature is 
not abbreviated. I find the contraction made in 
Dod's Parliamentary Companion and Peerage, and 
other works: even in the otherwise scrupulously 
correct Kelly's Zondon Directory. 

Cuartes Bexe. 
3ekesbourne. 





BLUE AND BUFF. 
(3"* S. i. 472, 500.) 

Your correspondent L. asks if the combination 
of blue and buff, as party colours in England, can 
be traced to an earlier date than 1745. In The 
Mobiad, a description in verse of an Exeter elec- 
tion, and a book (from which I have before quoted 
in these pages) which was written in 1737, al- 
though not published till 1770, is more than one 
reference to Blue and Yellow as party badges. 
The poem itself, it is to be observed, was com- 
posed in 1737, and only a portion of the prose 
notes date to 1770. 
the adoption of the two colours is thus referred 
to:— 

“ Persons remote, who may possibly look over this 
little Piece of Rallery, may want to be advertis’d, That 
in the Time of the last Election of Members to represent 
this City in Parliament (that which preceded the Mayor- 
alty of Mr. Arthur Culme, which began in September, 
1737), one Party distinguish’d themselves by Cockades 
of Blue Colour or Yellow. The Seat of one of the then 
chosen Members soon after becoming vacant, before it 
was known who would be Candidates for the Succession, 
the Mob (who before us‘d to bawl about the Street, Sound 
for ... such an one: or Sound for... such! naming 
the Gentlemen) resolving mostly to stick to their Leaders, 
or Alloers, in the foregoing Election, though intirely 
ignorant particularly for whom, chang’d their Notes to 


“ Again that malapert Sleeve-laughing Crew 
In Mourning hang our Maud’len daub’d with Blue. 

“ Maudlen, or properly Magdalen, Gallows, the Execu- 
tion Tree for High Treason, Felonies, &c. committed 
within the County or City of Exeter. Divers super- 
eminent personages of the Blue Army (among whom a 
Blind man was one) having had the Whim to paint 
their Houses, significantly, of that Colour, to show their 
Extravagance of Zeal;—it happened that, on their 
losing an Election, some conceal’d Wags of the contrary 
Party, daub’d this Gallows partly of that Colour, and 
withal hung ragged black Crape upon it, for Mourning.” 
(P. 143.) 

“ Old Prophecies, I've heard, in Terms declare, 

The Turk shall fall by Men of Yellow Hair. 
And shan’t our Christian Yellow Knots subdue, 
The more than heathenish Cockades of Blue? 
They shall: I see how they inglorious droop 
Ev’n on the Cockscombs of their Liv'ry Troop.” 

“ Liv’ry Troop. The attendants on the Honourable 
High-Sheriff at the Assizes, 1737 or 1738, wore Blue 
Cockades, in profess’d Token of that Gentleman's being 
of the Blue Party. [Many have followed the example 
since, 1770.]” (P. 148.) 

There is also an account of “a particular very 
fat Madam” who “tore up her Blue Silk Gown 
to make Cockades therewith;” of the City Waits 
dressing themselves in Blue Cloaks; and, of a 


| Warden of the Parish of St. Olave, “ in his over- 


In the Preface, the origin of | 


Sound for the Blue ! and Sound for the Yellow !—meaning | 


thereby they were absolute Retainers to such different 
Parties as had distinguish’d themselves by Ribons of 
those several Colours: And thence the Blue and the Yel- 
low became the adopted Terms for Jory and Whig, &c.” 
In the poem itself, are the following (among other) 
mentions of these party badges : — 

“ The Yellow Greeks with vast Iluzza rush in; 

And Blues look bluer at the dauntful Din.” 

“ Greeks. So we surname, I know not why, the regged 
inhabitants of St. Sidwells. The title seems to have 
arisen from their contending with the City at Foot-ball, 
&e., they being called Greeks, as making the Invasion, 
and the Townsmen perhaps 7rojans in defending their 
Ground.” (P. 75.) 

“ A Hundred Throats club Energy of Bawl 

For Blue! a Hundred for the Yellow! squaw!.” 


(P. 78.) 


boiling Love to the Blue Party,” painting a Cob- 
bler’s Shop “of a very deep Blue, Windows, 
Stall, and all.” There is also the following pas- 
sage, in which Buff is particularly mentioned : — 
“He ends. The hardy Bands of Buff attest 
Their Potence with prevailing Voice the best.” 

“ Buff. That formerly was the term of Distinction 
assumed by the then low party, Sound and Buff being 
the different Shiboleths then, as Blue and Yellow now are.” 
(P. 150.) 

Cutrupert Bepe. 





“ History or Joun Butx” (3™ S. i. 340, 499.) — 
There appears to be no suflicient reason for ques- 
tioning Dr. Arbuthnot’s exclusive title to the 
authorship of this admirable satire. We have 
Pope’s distinct and positive statement to Spence, 
that “ Dr. Arbuthnot was the sole writer of John 
Bull” (Spence’s Anecdotes, by Singer, edit. 1820, 
8vo, p. 145). The notices of it by Swift, in his 
Journal to Stella, are all in perfect accordance 
with this declaration. He writes, May 10th, 
1712:— 

“IT hope you read John Bull. It was a Scotch Gentle- 
man, a friend of mine, that wrote it, but they put it upon 


| me,” 


And, June 17th, 1712: — 

«“ John Bull is not wrote by the person vou imagine” 
(meaning, no doubt, the Dean himself). “ It is too good 
for another to own. Had it been Grub Street, I would 
have let pecple think as they please, and I think that’s 
right.” 


And under the date, Dec. 12, 1712: 
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3rd §. IL. Jury 12, ’62.) 


“The Pamphlet of Political Lying is written by Dr. 
Arbuthnot, the Author of ‘ John Bull.’ ” 

Surely no more is needed to settle the question 
of the authorship; but if internal evidence is to 
have its weight, it is all against Swift’s being sup- 
posed to be the writer. The straightforward nar- 
rative and vein of humour, the simplicity and 
general character of the composition, are clearly, 
at least as appears to me, not in Swift’s manner ; 
but afford most manifest indications of the hand 
of another great master of satire, with powers as 
vigorous, distinct, and peculiar, as even those of 
the immortal Dean himself. That Arbuthnot was 
capable of any effort, however transcendant, in 
that department of literature to which John Bull 
belongs, take the evidence of those who knew him 
best, the other two members of what has been 
justly called “an illustrious Triumvirate.” “He 
has more wit than we all have,” said Dean Swift 
to a lady, “and his humanity is equal to his wit.” 
“His good morals,” Pope used to say, “were 
equal to any man’s; but his wit and humour 
superior to all mankind.” Jas. CRossLey. 








If not noticed before, it may be worth while to 
observe that Lord Macaulay ascribes this satire 
to Arbuthnot without any apparent doubt. (Hist. 
of England, v. 133.) 

I do not follow Mr. Boora in the reasoning of 
his third paragraph. If he means to attach credit 
to the opinion of Arbuthnot’'s son, the inference 
should be that the “trashy” part of the book 
referred to, not the History, was spurious. 

On the opposite opinion Arbuthnot must be 
considered a worthless writer, devoid of all real 
wit and humour; contrary to universal tradition | 
and opinion. LYTTELTON. 


Sara Howmes (3" S. i. 465.) — With reference 
to Lord Monson’s inquiry, as to “ who was Sara 
Holmes,” in your valuable magazine, I beg to say 
that she was the wife of John Holmes, believed to 
be the son of Sir John Holmes, Knt., Governor 
of Usk Castle, Isle of Wight, circa 1670; and 
nephew of Sir Robert Holmes, Governor of the 
Isle of Wight in the time of Charles IT., who left 
a large property to the said John Holmes under 
certain contingencies. 

Query whether the property at stake is not 
derivable from this source? If so, it is unneces- 
sary to inquire to what family Sara Holmes 
belonged. 

William, the son of John and Sara Holmes, it 
is admitted, went to Ireland, and his great grand- 
son is believed to have been George Holmes, born 
in Ireland circa 1770, and settled in Bristol 
1808 — whose grandson I am. 

My grangfather was urged by several lawyers 
to take steps towards the recovery of the pro- | 
perty. He did not do so, however; and I can 
only explain his apathy by the want of suflicient 
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means to prosecute his claims. I am in possession 
of a good deal of information in MSS., &c., rela- 
tive to the family, not however at hand just now; 
but I shall be happy to furnish Lord Monson with 
further particulars through your columns on some 
future occasion, and shall be glad if he can cor- 
roborate or correct my statements. 
Aw Isie or Wicur Hotmes. 


Coverpate’s Bite (3" S. i. 433; ii. 10.)— 
E. A. D. may congratulate himself upon being 
possessed of a hitherto undiscovered Tyndale'’s 
Bible. The book he describes is certainly not 
Coverdale’s Bible, but Tyndale’s translation of 
1537. He asks where there is a copy of this book 
to be found. In reply, he is told that no copy 
has been hitherto discovered, only of the New 
Testament, which is in the cathedral library at 
Canterbury. I have compared the texts he men- 
tions with Coverdale’s quarto, 1537, of which 
there is a copy in the British Museum; and with 


| ‘Taverner’s, 1539, in my own collection, with the 


quarto Coverdale and Tyndale, 1530, &c., and it 
differs with them all to such an extent, as to war- 
rant me in supposing it to be the lost edition of 
Tyndale in its original state. It is needless to 
compare with Tyndale’s first edition of the New 
Testament, a correct edition of which I printed in 
1836, which has since become scarce, although 
4,000 copies were printed of it, with the Memoir 
of the author, since reprinted in America in 1837. 

The discovery of this book will operate in 
forming a new era to the History of the English 
Bible. I trust that E. A. D., if he disposes of 
this book, will do it either to the Trustees of the 
British Museum, or by public auction. It ought 
upon no account to be kept in any private col- 
lection. Georce Orror. 

Macketcan Fairy (3™ S. i. 409.) —I would 
join a Query to that of H. M. N.’s by asking who 
was the member of that family who published, at 
London, by Richards, in 1753, 

“ A General History of the Lives and Adventures of 
the most famous Highwaymen, Murderers, Street Rob- 
bers, and Pyrates. The whole interspers’d with several 
diverting Tales, and embellished with the Heads of the 
most Remarkable Villains, neatly engraved. By Capt. 
Mackelcan ” ? 

Title, matter, and cuts savour strongly of the 
more famous chronicle of Capt. Johnson; and, 
until the Mackelean family was inquired about, I 
looked upon my book as a piratical compend of 
that work, which some Curll of the day had put 
forth with a fictitious name. I never saw but my 
own copy of the book, which is a small octavo of 
324 pages. J. QO. 

Lirerature or Lunatics (3° §. i. 451, 500.) 
In an article by Mr. John Plummer, of Ketter- 
ing, entitled “ A Forgotten Poet,” in Once a- 
Week for May 11, 1861, is a poem on “ The 
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Daisy,” dated ‘March 20, 1860, and written by 
John Clare, “the Northamptonshire Poet,” who, 
for the last twenty-five years, has been an inmate 
of the Northampton County Lunatic Asylum. 
Curusert Bepe. 
Musica 
and “ mu- 


BETWEEN CoLouRS AND 
1S, i. 485.)—By 6 colours” 


ANALOGY 
Sounpbs (3 
sical sounds” we me 
the brain, or else the impression made upon the 
ear or eye which occasion such sensations. 

In the first meaning of “ colours” and “ musical 
sounds,” it may be said that there is an analogy 
between them, certain sensations of colour seem- 
ing to harmonise (if that word may be allowed) 
with certain sensations of sound. 

But in such merely subjective sense of analogy, 
much must depend upon individual idiosyncrasy. 
I have not at hand Durandus On Symbolism, but 
so far as my memory serves me, he speaks of the 
‘analogy ” between the colour sky-b lue and the 
tones of the flute. In other words, the colour sky- 
blue affects the mind in much the same manner as 
would the tones of the flute. The sound of a 
trumpet excites the tone of mind which the colour 
scarlet suggests. 

But it is possible to conceive of a mind so con- 
stituted, or so compassed with associations, that in 
it the colour sky-blue shou!d exc ite morbid emo- 
tions, and the colour scarlet should be suggestive 
of happy peaceful summer days. 

In the second meaning of “ colours” and “ mu- 
sical sounds” there is so far an analogy hetween 
them, that they are both the result of vibration. 
In the one case the ear is affected by the waves of 
air striking upon it; in the other case the eye is 
affected by the waves of that fluid of extreme te- 
nuity which pervades all space so far as we are 
cognisant of space. 

It is possible that there may thus be some real 
analogy, based upon the nume rici cal rel — is of the 
vibrations necessary for the eflecting the percep- 
tion of any particular eslour | or soun od, such as 
that which Curomornone suggests. W. C. 

A series of articles “ On the Analogy existing 
between Musical Scales and Colours” by G. B. 
Allen, Mus. Bac., appeared a few years past in 
The Musical World. The writer quotes Field's 
Chromatics, in support of his theories. Brewster 
and other physicists have also written upon the 
sul oes 

‘Taking one more step towards what I conceive 
to be a universal law existing in nature, I have 
enunciated, in The Art of Perfumery,* the 
analogy which exists between odours and sounds, 
and have endeavoured to show that they depend 
upon cognate laws. 

At the Soirée of the Musica 
don, held at St. James’s Hall last year, 


| Society of Lon- 
I ex- 


* 3rd edition. Longman & Co, 
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in either certain sensations of 
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hibited a series of odorous bodies arranged to a 
scale of six octaves, each odour bearing its cor- 
responding musical note. Many eminent musical 
savans there discussed the subject, and admitted 
that I had at least established my theory. To 
show facts, however, will require a series of diffi- 
cult and recondite experiments. ‘These I am 
pursuing. Will Curomornone help me to solve 
the problem, the first proposition of which I have 
laid down? G. W. Septimus Puesse. 

Chiswick, W. 

I beg to refer Curomoruone to The 
Nature, by William Gardener of Leicester, pub- 
lished in 1832 by Longman & Co. Page 187. 


H. J. 


ApsvusTMENT of THE Eve To Distance (3° § 
i. 485.)—J. H. will find an account in the Hand- 
book of Physiology, by Kirkes & Paget, p. 529. 
1848. , H. J. 
body of men may be intended 
by “ The optician,” and “ the physiologist,” in 
Dr. George Wilson’s Essay, I do not pretend to 
say ; but certain it is that the late Dr. Buckland, 
who  belon; wed to the latter class rather than the 
former, did not continue proof against the argu- 
ments so urgently “pressed upon his attention,” 
until within three years of 1853 

In his Bridgewater Treatise published in 1837, 
thirteen years earlier, after describing the “ bony 
sclerotic” surrounding the eye of the fossil Icthy- 
osaurus, he continues : — 

“In living animals, these bony plates are fixed in the 
exterior or sclerotic coat of the eye, and vary 
of action by altering the convexity of the cornea. By 
their retraction, they press forward the front of the eve 
und convert it into a microscope: in resuming their i 
tion, v¥ when the eye is at rest, tl ey convert it into ; 
scope.” — Ge olog y and Mineralogy, by Rev. W. 
land, D.D., &e. 2 vols. 8ve. London, 1837. Vol. i 
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its scope 





found on investigation, that 
by no means the first to 
on this question, and that 
Ex lj nb urgh 


ALLPORT. 


think ‘it will be 
the worthy doctor was 
“ justify the optician” 
therefore the animadversions in the 
Essays were uncalled for. Dovatas 


Privrauitry or Eprrions (3 S. i. 486.) — Will 
your correspondent accept the following anecdote 
of a person who some years ago stood prominently 
forward in all the newspapers, and was placarded 
upon all the walls of Liverpool, and other places 
as the major-domo of the T mabe of Es -ulapius ? 
This gentleman, ycleped Dr. Solomon, made his 
appearance at Paris upon the Peace of Amiens, 
during the reign of Napoleon; and wishing to 
create a great impression of his importance, he 
paraded that city with a splendid equipage, and a 
retinue of servants in li veries, exactly the coun- 
terpart of those of the First Consul. Among those 
he honoured with a visit was M. Pougens, the 
celebrated Bibliophile, and proclaimed himself the 
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author of the Guide to Health* —the most popular 
work in England! M. Pougens received him with 
much politeness, and writing to an English friend 
of mine, thus expressed himself: “* Que est-ce que 
c'est cet Docteur Solomon, qui s’appelle auteur 
dun Guide to Health? qui a eu, selon lui, cin- 
quante cing éditions.” And then significantly 
added: “ Je ne sais que la Bible qu’a eue un pareil 
succes.” I think your readers will not be much 
at a loss to conjecture the reply my friend made. 
Risum Tenegatis ? 








Dr. Buchan lived to see the eighteenth edition 
of his celebrated D »mestic Medicine. H. J. 





Cumate or Encranp (3" S. i. 485.) — Many 
of the causes affecting climate are easily explained. 
Soil, elevation, nearness to the sea, or remoteness 
from it, exposure to certain winds, or atmospheric 
influences, natural barriers shutting out these 
influences, and either causing the air to stagnate, 
or warding off those that may be baneful or bene- 
ficial; proximity to large towns or manufactories, 
drainage, and a variety of others. 

In order to arrive at facts, great caution should 
be used with regard to the statements contained 
in locally-published Guide Books. “ Every one 
for his own” is especially the motto of ai/ Little 
Pedlinetonians, and the Cannibals who “live on 
their lodgers” in Squ yash flats, will unblush- 
ingly hold forth in favour of the far-famed salu- 
brity of the place. 

Black’s Where shell we Go? gives the climate 
and temperature of our vari health-resorts 
without prejudice ; but does not enter very de¢ »ply 
into the philosophy of the question. 

Doveras ALLPORT. 














RATS LEAVING A SINKING Sup (2° ii. i. 502 ; 
3" S. i. 78, 296.) — The following ext ot 
some bearing upon this question, submitted by 
me some time ago, and since partially answered. 
The superstition (for it seems to be little more) 
appears to be of long standing : — 

“T have often heard that the eating or gnawing of 
clothes by rats is ominous, and portends some mischance 
to fall on those to whom the clothes belong. I thank 
God I was never addicted to such divinations, or heeded 
them. I have heard indeed many fine stories told of 
rats; how they abandon houses an I ships, when the first 
and the second drowned. Naturalists 
» very sagacious creatures, and I believe they 
; | never be of the opinion thev can fore- 
ature contingencies, which I suppose the devil him- 
‘an neither foreknow nor foretell; these being things 


hich the Almighty hath kept hidden in the bosom of 











are to be burnt, 












* This Guide to Health was to promulgate, not a speci- 
fic in any one pa tier ular disease, but a panacea, a medica- 
mentum catholicum for all dis ases; with the pompous 

+ is : 

alm of Gilead,” and accompanied 
with the quotation from the Book of Jeremiah, viii. 22, 
as a motto. 
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his divin 


e prescience.”—.Sir James Turner's JZemoirs, 
Bannatyne edition, p. 59, quoted in the 





Le 
Workanp, M.A. 
487.)—If Britton, in his 
Architectural Antiquities has not made a wrong 
reference, the Private Act 35 Hen. VIII. ch. 9, 
inquired for by VepETTE, is the following : — 
‘Wapping Marsh, in the County of Middlesex, [not 
Essex shall be divided by certain Persons assigned, or 
by any Six of them; and Richard Hill, of London, 
Mercer, the Assignee of Cornelius Wander (who at 
his own Charge inned and recovered the same) shall have 
moiety thereof to him and his Heirs.” 


Jos J. BarpweEr. 


Private Act (3S. i. 


; 














As the Act is private, and private Acts were 
not printed until a subsequent period, VepeTTe 
can nowhere obtain a copy, or see an abstract of 
The original Roll may very probably be in- 
spected at the Parliament Office, Westminster. 


J. Hogee Durry. 

grrr since or Georce III. (3 505.) — 
In conte mporary pub ications the birth-day of 
this prince is registered as being on May 24, 





1738. It is so given in the Gentleman’ Maga- 
zine, wherein it is further said that “ Mrs. Cannon 


of Jermine Street, laid her Royal Highness, who 
the evening before (the 23rd), had been walking 
with the Prince in St. James’s Park. Enric says 
the New Style pulled up the Calendar ten days. 
The world was ten days in arrear, by Julius 
Cxsar's making the year eleven minutes too 
long, when Gregory XIII. reformed the Calendar 
in 1582 ; but when England adopted that Calendar 
in 1752, we were eleven days in arrear. There- 
fore, May 24 became June 4 (as September 3 
became September 14) and the royal birth-day 
was celebrated on the proper anniversary. 
J. Doran. 








Loncevity or Lawyers (3 S, i. 345, 519.)— 

ere are at present at the Irish Bar three fair 
samples of longevity, viz. Conway E. Dobbs, Esq., 
I Society of 





Under Treasurer of the Honorable 
King’s-Inns, Dublin, called to the Bar in the 
year 1795; the Right Hon. Thomas Langlois 
Lefroy, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
Queen's Bench, called in 1797, appointed a Baron 
of the Exchequer in 1841, and promoted to his 
present high post in 1852; and James Moody, 
Esq., Chairman of Quarter Sessions, co. Cork, 
W.Lt., called in 1797. With the exception of 
the foregoing, all the members of the Irish Bar, 
whose names, &c., are giv n in Thom's Almanack 
and Offic ial Directory for 1862, pp- 915—924, 
have been called subse: juently to the commence- 
ment of the present century. But, besides the 
three above-named, there are sixteen of fifty 

ars’ standin: and upwards, the total number 
upon the list being (as I have reckoned them) 
1002, ABHBA. 
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Fervra (3 S. i, 450, 512.)— Your corre- 
spondent should be informed that the equivalent 
in Greek of ferula, viz. vép@mt, is used in Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropedia (1. iii, 20) for an instrument of 
punishment. With what is the bastinado inflicted 
in the East ? C.J. ht. 


Turxey-cocks (3" §. i. 507.) — As these birds 
were introduced from America and were unknown 
in Europe previously, Izacke must be mistaken 
Perhaps in his day the Yeo family bore the 
arms described, and he attributed the same to 
their early ancestor. C. J. R. 

Ace or Newspapers (34 §. i. 287, 381, 435.) 
In the following paragraph, your esteemed corre- 
spondent Mr. Macray, has, I think, made two 
errors. He says: — 

“The Culedonian Mercury of the present day was 
founded by the celebrated printer and scholar Ruddiman, 
in 1720, and, consequently, it cannot be said to be the 
oldest newspaper in the realm. The resemblance in the 
name to the Jercurius Caledonius has led to the mistake.” 


The Caledonian Mercury was founded by Wil- 
liam Rolland, a lawyer, and it was printed for 
him by William Adams, jun. The first number 
appeared at Edinburgh, on Thursday, April 28, 
1720. Adams printed 589 numbers, and on Jan- 
uary 17, 1724, Ruddiman commenced printing 
the subsequent number. In March, 1729, Rolland 
died, and Ruddiman became the proprietor of the 
paper. 

Mr. Macray says, the resemblance in the name 
of the paper to the Mercurius Caledonius, has led 
to the assertion that it is “the oldest newspaper 
in the realm.” It is not the similarity of name 
that has led to the mistake, but the founder 
of the Caledonian Mercury himself, who wished 
the public to believe that his offspring was a con- 
tinuation of the first native Scottish newspaper. 
But, as Mr. Alexander Andrews justly observes : 


“ As that journal had ceased to exist for sixty years — | 


rather a protracted case of suspended animation — and 
had never lived above ten weeks, it must be confessed a 
bold stroke on the part of the projector of the new paper 
to profess to have resuscitated, after so long a period, a 
journal which might be reckoned to have come almost 
still-born into the world; but the founder, William Rol- 
land, a lawyer, boldly brought it forth as a continuation of 
the Mercurius Caledonius, and to this day (for it still 
exists) it is, by some, stated to be the oldest paper in 
Scotland.” — The History of British Journalism, i. 288. 


I may add, in conclusion, that, as regards dates, 
Mitchell's Directory is a mass of error, calculated 
only to mislead the uninitiated. If the ages of 
some other newspapers were as easily settled as 
that of the Caledonian Mercury, it would be no 
very difficult task to compile a correct list. 

Epwarp F. Rimpav rt. 


Portraits or Arcupisnop Cranmer (3° §. i. 
416.) —I possess a small engraving of this prelate, 


[8r4 §. II. Jury 12, 62. 


in which he is represented with a long beard and 

~A ; 4 =r" 
moustache. There is neither date nor artist's 
name given, but under the portrait (which is evi- 
dently old from the character of the letters) is the 
following : — 

“Tuomas CRANMERUS. 
“ Errores Cranmere tuos tandem ultus, amore 


Christi fers flammas, Martyriumque subis. 
AB.” 


W. B. 


Braose Famiry (3S. i. 489) — Your corre- 
spondent F. L, has favoured us with a very elabo- 
rate account of this family, and in conclusion 
invites the communication of further particulars. 
Ata remote period they held considerable pro- 
perty at Tetbury and the neighbourhood, in 
Gloucestershire. 
Armour of Gloucestershire, by Sir Geo. Nayler,* 
Knt. (Lond. 1792,) the arms of Braose of Tet- 
bury, are given (plate 8). There was a much 
mutilated and dilapidated altar monument of the 
Braose family, which was surrounded with figures 
of members of that house, in the old church at Tet- 
bury, pulled down rather more than eighty years 
ago; and I believe this monument was in such a 
ruinous decayed state as not to admit of restora- 
tion, so that I rather think it was thought neces- 
sary to remove it altogether. Ralph Bigland, 
Clarencieux-King-at-Arms, published Views in 
Gloucestershire, now in the British Museum (191, 
f. 3); these were of places taken alphabetically, 
and were left off about midway from ill health of 
the editor, and I do not conceive were finished 
beyond the letter M. Still there are a few of the 
plates, which were destined for the work had it 
proceeded, which are preserved, and will be found 
at the end of the st men as above. About the 
101st plate is the representation of this Braose 
monument, engraved by T. Bonner, an artist of 
considerable merit. There are also views of the 
old church, and two of the new church, which was 
opened about eighty years ago. That of the old 
church was for many years the only one in 
existence. ANTIQUARIUS 


Corns in Tanxarps (3" S. i. 50, &c.) — This is 
a common practice at the present day among the 
journeymen glass-blowers. Il. 8. G. 





Miscellaneous. 
MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 
Quelques Lettres de Louis XIV. et des Princes de sa Fa- 
mille. 1688—1713. Paris, Aubry. London, Barthes 
and Lowell. 
This elegant little volume, published under the super- 


* Garter King of Arms, Heralds’ College (obit. Oct. 


1831.) 
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intendence of M. Je président Hiver, will serve to com- 
plete the collections which exist at present of letters 
written by Louis XIV. With the exception of three 
curious documents, all the pieces now for the first time 
printed are from the grand monarque himself; and they 
illustrate, as the indication on the title-page sufficiently 
shows, an extensive portion of his reign. The letter 
addressed to Marshal Vauban was already known by 
tradition; and the reader cannot fail to admire it for the 
noble sentiments it expresses, and the elegant terseness 
of the style. M. Hiver aptly observes, that “la langue 
de Bossuet était devenue celle des hommes d’état: ” the 
brochure with which he has presented us exemplifies this 
remark in the most striking manner. 


La Lettre de Change, son Origine. Documents Histo- 


| 


especially as the printed Recueil des Mazarinades of the 
Arsenal Library, in Paris, whilst reproducing (very im- 
perfectly) the letter we are considering, does not supply 
the name of the author. 

But the interest connected with M. Aubry’s amusing 
volume arises from the historical events it relates, quite 
as much as from its being the probable work of Scarron. 
The marriage of Mademoiselle de Rohan created a great 
deal of excitement at the time when it took place; and 
the brother of the bride, Tancréde de Rohan, by the 
mystery of his birth, by his adventures, and his prema- 
ture death, remains as ene of the most singular charac- 
ters of the seventeenth century If we now pass on to 


| the second episode described by the poet, namely, the 
| marriage of Julie d’Angennes with the Duke de Mon- 


riques, by Jules Thieury. Paris, Aubry. London, Barthes | 


and Lowell. 

M. Jules Thieury has inquired minutely into the origin 
of Bills of Exchange, and presented his solution of the 
problem under the shape of a pamphlet which will in- 
terest, not only bankers and commercial men, but his- 
torians and archeologists. After alluding briefly to the 
money transactions of classical antiquity, he quotes a pas- 
sage showing that Bills of Exchange are mentioned in a 
Venetian law, bearing date 1272, and which is quoted by 
Nicolai de Tesseribus in his treatise De Scriptura Privata, 
cap. de Litteris Cambii. The same author alludes like- 


tausier, is it necessary to remind our readers that the 
happy termination of a courtship which had lasted fifteen 
years formed the topic of conversation amongst all the 
ruelles and réunions of précieur and précieuses? The 
third and last piece of matrimonial gossip mentioned in 


| the letter refers to Mademoiselle de Brissac and Sabatier. 


It has not left in history such recollections as the two 
preceding ones, because the parties concerned have other- 
wise obtained very little renown; but it is most probable 
that for the contemporaries of Scarron, Mademoiselle de 


| Brissac was quite as distinguished as the fair D’Angennes ; 


wise to a Statutum Avenionense of the year 1243, contain- | 


ing a chapter entitled “ De Litteris Cambii.” Starting, 
therefore, from 1243, M. Thieury examines the two tradi- 
tions which have hitherto passed current respecting the 
origin of Biils of Exchange. Some historians maintain 
that they were invented by the Ghibelines on their ex- 
pulsion from Florence, and they consider the Polizza de 


Cambio as the origin of the modern document we are now | 


alluding to. If, however, the date 1243, or even 1272, be 
admitted, it is impossible to acknowledge the claims put 
forward in favour of the Ghibelines. ‘The second hypo- 
thesis consigns to the Jewish merchants of the Middle 
Ages the honour of having first circulated Bills of Ex- 
change; and M. Thieury adopts it, quoting the learned 
arguments of M. Nouguier ( Des Lettres de Change et des 
Effets de Commerce), and M. Pardessus (Jntroduction a 
la Collection des Lois Maritimes). Our author thinks it 
probable that the Crusaders of 1147 were the first who, 
for the necessities of the journey, made use, through the 
medium of the Jews, of “ces lettres au style concis et en 
peu de paroles.” The second part of M. Thieury’s disqui- 
sition contains several valuable historical documents ; and 
amongst others, a copy of the first known Bill of Exchange, 
being a specimen found in the works of the celebrated 
Jurist, Baldus de Ubaldis. 

Lettre en Vers sur les Mariages de Mile, de Rohan avec 
M. de Chabot, etc., etc. Paris, Aubry. London, Barthes 
and Lowell. 

This poetical effusion is curious in more respects than 
one. In the first place, the MS. from which it has been 
transcribed, and which, at the latest, belongs to the year 
1650, contains the following annotation: “ L’autheur est 
le fils de M. le Maistre Paul Scarron. . . . Ce fils est un 
jeune homme incommodé de bras et de jambes, qui a le cul 
dans un plateau, mais de tres bon esprit.” If this indica- 
tion is correct, it follows that the various editions of the 
works of Madame de Maintenon’s first husband are not 
complete, since they none of them include the piece now 
published by M. Aubry, and which extends to no less 
than 250 lines, On the other hand, it would be perhaps 
rash to ascribe to Scarron the authorship of the Lettre en 
Vers merely from the testimony of an unknown anno- 
tator; and although the poetry is neither better nor 





worse than the average style of the burlesque rhymester, 


the wisest course must be to leave the question sub judice, 


and at all events, she was thought worthy of an equal 
share in the inspirations of the poetical newsmonger. 
The Lettre en Vers sur les Mariages is, to conclude, a 
wretched piece of doggrel, never rising above the efforts 
of Loret’s well-known Muze Historique; as a literary 
production it deserves scarcely to be mentioned, and its 
chief merit results from its historical importance. The 
edition published by M. Aubry has reproduced all the 
annotations contained in the original MS., and the nu- 
merous incidents or characters mentioned have been 
further made the subject of illustrative comments, judi- 
ciously added by way of supplement at the conclusion of 
the volume. 

Marguerite d’ Angouléme, seur de Frangois I., son Livre 
de Dépenses. E’tude sur ses derniéres Années, Par le Comte 
de la Ferritre-Percy. Paris, Aubry. London, Barthes 
and Lowell. 

M. de la Ferritre-Percy is well known in the anti- 
quarian world for a number of interesting publications, 
which have been received with the greatest success, and 
even honourably mentioned by the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres. The monography he now sends 
forth from the press is particularly curious, because it 
refers to one of the most illustrious princesses of the 
Valois family,—a princess, moreover, whose reputation 
is still a subject of debate amongst many. Marguerite 
d’Angouléme’s Livre de Dépenses appears to have origi- 
nally formed part of the papers preserved in the chateau 
of Conterne, in Normandy. This baronial residence, 
pillaged during the revolution of 1789, belonged in the 
first instance to Jehan de Frotté, secretary of the fair 
Marguerite; and it is through the kindness of the Mar- 
quis de Frotté, a lineal descendant of Jehan, that M. de 
la Ferritre-Perey has been enabled to publish it. Some 
persons might be perhaps led to suppose that an account- 
book can afford but very little historical information, to 
say nothing of amusement and pleasure. M. de la Fer- 
ritre Percy, however, has triumphantly met this objec- 
tion; and his volume is really a narrative of the greater 
part of Marguerite d’Angouléme’s chequered life, and a 
disquisition on the religious and intellectual movement 
of the sixteenth century in France. The description of 
the Registre des Dépenses leads naturally our author to 
examine what was the amount of the princess's fortune; 
her'marriage is also alluded to as a matter of course, and 
finally, an account is taken of the provisions which she 
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for her family, her friends, and her retainers. It is 
known that Marguerite d’Angouléme’s court was 
he most refined in civilised Europe; her taste for 
intellectual enjoyments had gathered together around 
her a pleiad of brilliant and accomplished writers, whilst 
the freedom of her opinions on matters of religion had 
caused her to be suspected by the Sorbonne, and looked 
upon with admiration by the early leaders the Re- 
formation in France. Hence the particular interest which 
attaches itself to her Régistre des Dépenses, and which 
makes every item it contains the fit text for a commen- 
tary or a biographical excursus. * The names of Gérard 
Roussel, Boaistuau, Nicolas Denisot, Jacques Amyot, 
Bonaventure des Periers, Clément Marot, o repeatedly, 
reminding us both of of the bright chs in the 
history of French literature, and also of the zeal with 
which the accomplished sister of Francis I. encouraged 
the revival of elegant learning. 

M. de la Ferriére-Percy has discu ’ 
terote and others, the extraordinary charge 
against Marcuerite d gouléme by the late 
The document, which forms the sole basis of the accusa- 
tion, bei reprinte l in the volume now before us, the 
reader w i be able to weigh the arguments of the learned 
annotator. They seem to us irresistible. The Appendix 
contains, besides, a transcript of several lett rs preserved 
amongst the tre: asures of the Egerton Collection at the 
British Museum, an accurate list of the persons com- 
posing Marguerite’s household during the year 1548, and 
various other pages of equal importance. An excellent 
Index enables the reader, finally, to thread his way with 
the greatest ease through the mass of details so judici- 
ously accumulated by M. de la Ferritre-Percy. 

Les Jeux d’ Esprit, ou la Promenade de la Princesse de 
Conti a4 Eu, par Mademoiselle de la Force; publiés par le 
Marquis de la Grange. Paris, Aubry. London, Barthes 
and Lowell. 
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the Divertissements de Sceaux were lest and 
Malezieu in 1712. The mania for ado; fictitious names 
may also be given as a further characteristic of both 
societies; and now, if, on the other hand, we wish to find 
oppositions, we shall have no difficulty in discovering 
them. “What a contrast,” says M. de la Grange, “ be- 
tween the shepherds of Racan and those who, after being 
sung by Fontenelle and Malézieu, sat afterwards as 
models for Watteau and Boucher! Compare the madri- 
gals of the Hotel de Rambouillet with the Anacre tic 
strains of La Fare and Chaulieu! Measure the distance 
which se parates the suitors of Julie d’Angennes from the 
animals of the Duchesse du Maine’s ménagerie ! 

If we come finally to Mademoiselle de la Force herself, 
we find that she was connected with persons belonging 
to both phases of the précieur society. She composed 
several novels which enjoyed much reputation at the 
time when they first appeared; and although banished 
from Court, and obliged to live in a convent for the space 
of sixteen years, she supported courageously a disgrace 
which seems to have been unjustly severe. The Jeuz 
d’ Esprit were written by her for the amusement of the 
society amongst which she lived. They remind us of 
some of the drawing-room games which serve us still to 
while away the long winter evenings; but they possess 
also real historical interest, and, under the fictitious 
designations introduced by the fair authoress, we can 
easily read names well known either at Sceaux or in 
Paris. 
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